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American industries which, directly or indirectly, are contributing to the 
success of our great program of Defense, must have facts for progress. Be- 
fore a ship’s keel is laid, before a plane is started on a production line... 
even before metal is poured or ore is mined, facts and figures must be ob- 
tained. Modern business machines and methods provide those facts. They 
furnish, with speed and accuracy, the records and reports, the analyses and 
statistics which help to guide, direct, and control the forward march of 
industry ... industry which is vital to our American unity of purpose. 
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PRICE CONTROL POWERS: 
A PROBLEM FOR CONGRESG.......... oR A 
Wholesale prices are 20 per cent above 
prewar levels, the cost of living is up 7 
per cent, and retail prices are climbing 
steadily. In a nutshell, that’s why Con- 
gressmen’s interest in price-control plans 
has suddenly sharpened. Views of three 
men, Bernard Baruch, Leon Henderson 
and Henry Morgenthau, are the starting 
point of most suggested plans. Their ideas 
are compared in this article. The argu- 
ments pro and con over “selective” price 
controls, over-all “ceilings,” wage limits, 
are taken apart and analyzed. Workers, 
businessmen, farmers and housewives—all 
have a pocketbook interest in this debate 
over prices and what to do about them. 


A SMALLER U.S. ARMY?......... ccoccote VO 


Official circles hear increasing talk that 
the U. S. can get along with a smaller 
Army .. . ambitious plans of the War 
Department for a 40,000-worker office 
building are halved by the President ... 
General Maxwell leaves the Office of Ex- 
port Control —these scattered develop- 
ments underlie a shift in policies that has 
vital pertinence for businessmen, draftees, 
the general public. Here their meaning is 
analyzed. The reader is told how the 
British regard our big-army plans; how 
White House sources interpret the world 
military situation and our place in it. Here 
are the factors shaping our future policies 
abroad and at home, as seen from the in- 
side at Washington. 


LAG IN DEFENSE SPENDING..........P. 12 

In 15 months, $60,000,000,000 has been 
appropriated for defense materials—and 
less than a fifth of it spent. That’s only 
part of the story. The Pictogram and ac- 
companying article present the figures ... 
explain the lag in converting dollars into 
guns ... the prospects for the future... 
Here are the facts and figures behind 
President Roosevelt’s recent report on 
lend-lease activities, the facts regarding 
our own defense forces. 


RISING FOOD PRICEG............00000008 P. 14 


“Eating as usual” in this country is being 
seriously disturbed by the war. High prices 
and shortages in certain foods are plaguing 
a Government that for years has spent 
billions trying to cope with depressed farm 
prices and surpluses. The seeming paradox 
is explained in this article, which points 
out how the Government’s “ever-normal 
granary” plan, defense spending and 
British needs affect our food situation. 
Here the reader can learn the facts and 
actions which match the words of Secre- 
tary Wickard: “Food will win the war 
and write the peace.” 


Se 
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A WEAPON AGAINST HITLER........ P.15 


A mystery organization directed by the 
mystery man of American diplomacy, Col. 
“Wild Bill” Donovan, is taking shape in 
Washington. It contains a galaxy of 
“brains”—college presidents, famous poets 
and playwrights, expert economists and 
geographers—such as Washington did not 
see even in the “brain trust” days. Its 
purpose, in a word, is to fight Hitler with 
his own methods; to organize our own 
Fifth Column. Already a hitch has de- 
veloped . . . but, for the whole story, see 
page 15. 


CLOSING HOLES IN TAX LAW......... P. 30 
The Finance Week makes the point that 
Congress expects to turn out tax bills 
faster than ever next year .. . then tells 
why. Part of the answer is that loopholes 
in existing law must be plugged. And that 
makes arguments over such controversial 
proposals as joint returns and insurance 
taxes of increasing importance. These are 
the facts which will make the tax head- 
lines of the near future, when Congress 
buckles down to the search for the dollars 
to buy national defense. 


HOME BUILDING CURTAILED.......... P. 36 
Like makers of automobiles and radios, 
builders of homes now must bow to strict 
priority control. Scarcities of items like 
plumbing and pipe fittings are growing 
. while defense-prosperous workers in- 
crease their demands for homes. What 
the situation means to contractors and 
would-be home buyers, to nondefense 
communities and suburban development 
agencies, is interpreted in the Special Re- 
port. It points out what the new controls 
are, how they will be applied, where they 
will pinch. “Business as usual” is going 
out of style in home building, too. Pri- 
orities is the catchword in home building, 
just. as in manufacturing. The article tells 
how priority control is functioning. 
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Moves to Spread Defense Work .. . Priority for Factory Repairs .. . om . 


Drafting Inflation Controls . . . Huge U.S. Food Supplies for Britain 


Shipping. Another week of undeclared 
war in the Atlantic ended without major 
incident. Nazi submarines continued to 
prey on British convoys. News reached 
Washington of the sinking, off Iceland, of 
a freighter owned by the United States 
Government—the Pink Star, flying the 
Panamanian flag. 

President Roosevelt pointed up the in- 
cident by disclosing that the United States 
is heading toward the arming of its mer- 
chant ships. The Pink Star had been 
armed. (Page 22.) 

In Congress, Tennessee’s Senator Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), introduced a resolution to 
repeal the Neutrality Law, a move previ- 
ously urged by Navy Secretary Knox. Mr. 
Knox pictured the nation “at the water’s 
edge of a grave situation.” 

Fourteen new freighters were launched 
in the Maritime Commission’s celebration 
of Liberty Fleet Day. Among the 14 were 
three of the new Liberty ships, slow-travel- 
ing, quickly built cargo vessels. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. announced 
that it would finance Ships, Inc., builders 
of small freighters known as “sea otters.” 
Three or four new shipyards are planned. 


* * * 


Ship strike. Back to work marched 600 
sailors, members of the International Sea- 
farers Union, after a 10-day strike that 
tied up 25 American vessels that ply in 
Caribbean and South Atlantic waters. The 
strike ended on demand of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, which took over 
after the Maritime Commission failed to 
settle the strike—despite federal seizure of 
three strike-bound ships. (Page 34.) 
* * * 

Food. Agriculture Secretary Wickard em- 
phasized the size of the food cargo which 
the bridge of ships must bear. United 
States commitments under lend-lease pro- 
gram call for these deliveries by June, 


1942: about 5,000,000,000 pounds of milk, 
processed; 1,500,000,000 pounds of pork 
and lard—the product of 9,000,000 hogs; 
about 500,000,000 dozen eggs—a year’s 
output of 50,000,000 hens; and 18,000,000 
pounds of poultry meat. (Page 14.) 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
announced a special program to aid pro- 
duction of equipment needed to expand 
dairy production to meet this order. Major 
expansions are needed for evaporated and 
condensed milk, cheese and dried milk. 


* * * 


Defense spending. Office of Produc- 
tion Management announced that defense 
spending plans already laid out now total 
$60,016,000,000. Of this total: 20.8 per 
cent is for airplanes; 19.9 per cent for ord- 
nance, combat equipment; 19.2 per cent 
for marine construction; 9.9 per cent for 
plant expansion, including real estate; 8 
per cent for military construction and resi- 
dential housing. The remaining 22.2 per 
cent goes for clothing and supplies, pay, 
subsistence and travel of the armed forces 
and civilian defense employes. (Page 12.) 
* * * 


Inflation control. Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau disclosed that his staff has 
begun drafting a bill to limit corporation 
profits to 6 per cent of invested capital 
for the duration of the emergency. His 
purpose: To eliminate “completely” the 
profit motive in war. 

Testifying before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, Mr. Morgen- 
thau indorsed the Administration’s price- 
control bill, but complained that it failed 
to provide adequate control over farm 
prices. Labor, he suggested, is not a com- 
modity and its wages should not be con- 
trolled. (Page 7.) 

Meanwhile, Work Projects Administra- 
tor Hunter told of plans to increase wages 
of more than 1,000,000 WPA workers by 
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about 10 per cent, to meet the rising cost 
of living; predicted a rise in WPA rolls 
as a result of displacement of workers 
through effects of priorities on nondefense 
industries. 

The Federal Reserve Board increased 
reserve requirements for member banks 
about one-seventh—as much as the law 
allows. The new requirements are effective 
Nov. 1. 


* * * 


Subcontracting. Contract Distribution 
Division of OPM asked 56 major defense 
contractors to appoint “farming-out di- 
rectors.” Their function: To work with the 
Government in spreading subcontracting 
among smaller firms. 

Five aluminum products companies, 
chiefly makers of pots and pans, suffering 
because of civilian aluminum shortage, re- 
ceived contracts to manufacture field 
equipment for the Army—aluminum can- 
teens, cups and meat cans. 


* * * 


Priorities. OPM Priorities 
granted special preference rating to ex- 
pedite deliveries of maintenance and re- 
pair materials for all industries. Previous- 
ly, this assistance had been extended only 
to essential industries. 


* * 


Labor unions. Three left-wing labor 
organizations, all affiliates of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, dropped their 
opposition to the Government’s foreign 
policy and pledged all-out support. The 
unions: State, County and Municipal 
Workers; United Federal Workers, and 
United Transport Workers. 


* * * 


Broadcasting. James L. Fly, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, told the annual convention of the 
National Independent Broadcasters that 
Government will not disturb private op- 
eration of radio stations during the defense 
emergency. 
* * * 


Steel scrap. Collections of iron and steel 
scrap will fall 3,500,000 tons short of the 
industry’s need this year, Department of 
Commerce reported. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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New sGvata 


It's well to know this..... 

Roosevelt agrees with Treasury's Morgenthau that U. S. industry should be 
content with a 6 per cent return; that Government should take all the rest. 

Evidence of some big defense profits is stirring up this issue. 

But: There is not a chance that Congress will go along in peacetime. This 
is not something to get excited about immediately. Yet: It does reflect a 
trend; it does show the prevailing direction of highest official thought. 

Once shooting really starts, Congress might go along. It's hard to say. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








World trend is strongly against big wartime profits. For example..... 

In Britain: A 100 per cent tax is levied against all profit in excess of 
that earned during base period years. But: 20 per cent of this excess profits 
tax is set aside as a postwar rehabilitation fund for each company. 

In Canada: A 75 per cent tax is levied against profits in excess of those 
earned in the base period years 1936-1939. This is on top of regular taxes. 

In Germany: All profits above 6 per cent on invested capital are taken by 
the Government. But: Companies are permitted to juggle invested capital; are 
permitted to increase capitalization and thereby to keep more money. 

In United States: A choice is offered of figuring excess profits on basis of 
average earnings or of invested capital. Government takes 35 to 60 per cent of 
the earnings over and above those exempt from excess profits tax. 

Roosevelt and Morgenthau think that U. S. is too lenient with corporations; 
that there should be a high tax on "excessive" as well as "excess" profits. 

But: Morgenthau had been urging 10 per cent as a ceiling for return on money 
invested in a business. Now: He's bringing that down to 6 per cent. 














Something else to keep in mind..... 

In times like these, Government doesn't want to encourage enterprise; 
doesn't want new business started, or old nondefense business to expand. 

Rather: It does want to curb industries that might compete for defense 
materials; it does want to discourage businessmen from new ventures. 

Motive power for the economic system comes from vast outpouring of arms 
funds, not from private investment, not from venturing by private individuals. 

Consequently: Except from a political point of view, Government isn't 
greatly concerned about the prosperity of individual business. It does not 
care greatly if corporation debts can't be paid or even if many of them are 
bankrupt. 











Two purposes, thereby, are served by Morgenthau's suggestion: 

1. Businessmen are jolted hard enough so that they may think any tax that 
permits them to keep more than 6 per cent of profits is a bargain. 

2. The country is jolted into a realization that this war is serious; that 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


somebody besides men in the Army and Navy is going to feel its growing effects. 


Hitler still is dodging an open fight with U. S. at sea. 

U. S. Navy is prepared to shoot on sight; is out looking for submarines and 
surface raiders to destroy; is as much at war as it ever will be. 

Yet, to date, it's a fairly uneventful war, a war without much shooting. 

Hitler wants to avoid a full-dress war with U. S. as long as possible; wants 
to wind up a series of other ventures before a showdown in the Atlantic. 

Informed official view of what's ahead in the main war is this..... 

In Russia: Germany is seeking to close the Baltic Sea by taking Leningrad; 
has closed the Black Sea by taking Crete; is seeking to cut the supply line from 
the Persian Gulf across Iran to Russia. Chance of success: Favorable in case of 
Leningrad; uncertain in the South, but veering to Germany's favor. 

If successful: Hitler will diminish greatly chance of U. S. and Britain 
supplying Russia; will mean Nazi victory. If unsuccessful: Hitler's in trouble. 

In the Near East: A major new German operation is shaping up for the win- 
ter, with Turkey on the list. Chance of success: Dependent upon whether Turkey 
fights or joins up. Also: on how well supplied are the British forces. That, 
in turn, depends upon the volume of U. S. lend-lease supplies. 

If successful: Hitler would strike at Near East oil from the flank; would 
be in a position to move toward Suez. If unsuccessful: He's in more trouble. 

In Africa: Forces gradually are being built for a major struggle; are get-= 
ting in position at a number of points. The purpose: To try to break the Brit= 
ish naval hold in the Mediterranean, to get access to Africa. Chance of suc- 
cess: Again dependent on U. S. Supplies for the British, who need them. 

If successful: Hitler makes another big dent in the blockade. If unsuc- 
cessful: Hitler's supply lines to the Black Sea and to whole Mediterranean area 
would still be cut. Italy would remain vulnerable to later invasion. 

All over the world,the demand of Hitler's enemies is for U. S. supplies, 

That accounts for Roosevelt trial balloon hinting at a slowdown in U. S. 
Army development to permit larger diversion of equipment to armies now fighting. 









































Living cost rise is going to be loaded with political dynamite; is going to 
be the issue that will deeply influence or even decide elections to come. 

Until now: Price rises were heavily centered in wholesale markets, in mar-= 
kets for commodities that enter into finished goods that people buy. 

Now: Wholesale price rise is beginning to reflect itself in rising retail 
prices, in the day-by-day living costs of wage earners and farmers. 

Suddenly revived Congress interest in price control traces to that fact. 

So does sudden White House interest in a subject it wanted to dodge. 

Trouble is that Government has permitted price inflation to get started. 
To check that inflation, to get it under control, is to be a major problem. 

In Congress..cce 

Neutrality Act: More likely to be modified than repealed. Change to per-= 
mit arming, of U. S. merchant ships probably would be approved rather quickly. 

Taxes: Outlook muddled. Improbable that there will be another bill that 
seriously affects 1941 income. But: There might be if real shooting starts and 
emotions play a bigger role. Morgenthau plan for a 100 per cent excess profits 
tax is not proposed as a levy against 1941 income. It would be later. 

Price control: Alive again as a proposal. Likely to be reported to Congress 
rather soon. Probably to be enacted in some modified form, but without wage 
control and without effective farm price control. 

Property seizure: Very probably to be accepted in drastically modified form 
as now approved in conference. Use of new power will not be widespread. 
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FIGURES 


_—the lifeblood “> } 
defense production 





































Coursing through the veins of all vital 
defense industries are the figures that 

keep materials and parts moving toward 

scheduled assembly points . . . insure the 
prompt payment of labor... and furnish 

management with statistics for prompt 
decisions, quick action. 


Today — when minutes count — both 
government agencies and defense 
industries are meeting their figuring 
and accounting needs with various types 
of Burroughs machines that furnish the 
vital figures and records in less time, with 
less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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“Correct again, Noah Webster!” 


si te 
LOR es ta, 


Tue pictionary says that a “profession” is 
a “calling in which one professes to have ac- 
quired some special knowledge used by way 
either of instructing, guiding, or advising 
others...” 


Under that definition, the proper sale and™ 


service of life insurance is a profession, for the 
trained life insurance agent is a man who has 
acquired special knowledge which he uses in 
guiding and advising others. 

Because his calling is highly specialized, the 
agent has become more and more a career un- 
derwriter who works constantly to increase 
his knowledge and thus improve his ability to 
serve policyholders properly. 

The Metropolitan agent, for example, is 
trained how to judge a family’s life insurance 
needs and how to help each family buy the 
type of insurance best fitted to its needs. He 
learns to help distribute the protection prop- 
erly among the members of the family. 

The agent strives to keep the insurance pro- 
tection fitted to the family’s situation. He also 
learns to arrange modes of settlement so as to 
achieve most effectively the hopes and ambi- 
tions of the policyholder. On some policies, he 
collects premiums and sees that dividends are 
credited. 

The agent often acts as trusted friend and 
advisor in problems connected with the fam- 
ily’s policies. When a policyholder dies, the 
agent frequently helps the bereaved family by 
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the claim check promptly to the beneficiary. ga; * 


The Metropolitan agent is interested in the 
health of policyholders and of the community 
in which they live. Because of this interest, he 
plays his part in Metropolitan’s welfare serv- 
ice. During 1940, Metropolitan agents helped 
to distribute more than 52,600,000 booklets on 
health and safety problems. In addition, agents 
are instrumental in bringing Metropolitan’s 
Nursing Service to policyholders eligible for 
this service. Last year, more than 3,100,000 
nursing calls were made in over 7,500 Ameri- 
can communities. 

In short, the life insurance agent is more than 
a man who sells life insurance. More often than 
not, he is a career man, devoting his life to pro- 
viding policyholders with the kind and amount 
of insurance protection they should have at 
the lowest cost consistent with safety. 
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PRICE-CONTROL POWERS: 
A PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS 


What Mr. Baruch and Mr. Henderson Propose; Effects of Their Plans 


1 





General ceiling vs. limits on 
basic materials only. Profit 
restrictions as inflation cure 


Workers, businessmen, farmers, bankers, 
housewives—all have a pocketbook inter- 
est in an argument now developing in 
Washington. This argument concerns 
prices; what to do about them, and how 
to do it. 

Two points of view have been presented 
in hearings before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. These viewpoints 
are expounded by Bernard M. Baruch, 
financier and chairman of the War In- 


i . . 
dustries Board in the last war, and Leon 
we + peng! istries Board in the last v d Le 
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Henderson, head of the Office of Price 
Administration in the present period. In 
between them is Treasury Secretary Hen- 
ry Morgenthau, Jr., who, while support- 
ing a pending price bill drafted by Mr. 
Henderson’s staff, contributed a number 
of ideas of his own. 

The viewpoints: Mr. Baruch proposes to 
clamp a ceiling over all prices. He would 
select a date when prices could be consid- 
ered to have been determined under nor- 
mal conditions. Thereafter, “prices, rents, 
wages, commission fees, interest rates—in 
short, the price of every item of com- 
merce or service—would not be permitted 
to rise above the maximum on that date.” 
Extraordinary situations could be adjust- 
ed at a later time by some Government 
tribunal. 

The Henderson plan is less comprehen- 
sive than Mr. Baruch’s proposal. Instead 
of a general price ceiling, the Price Ad- 
ministrator would impose ceilings on only 
a few basic materials. Where Mr. Baruch 
calls for ceilings over thousands of prices, 
the Henderson plan would apply to about 
one hundred. 

Mr. Morgenthau appears less concerned 
with methods of controlling prices than 
with ways and means of reaching incomes 
and reducing purchasing power. He sug- 
gests taxes that would prevent corpora- 
tions from earning more than 6 per cent on 
their invested capital, plus heavier Social 
Security taxes and higher individual in- 
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come levies. The Treasury head also 
would release Government-stored farm 
surpluses to prevent commodity prices 
from going any higher. 

All three men agree that price controls 
alone would be inadequate. Each believes 
that price ceilings must be linked closely 
with priorities and rationing, taxes, tighter 
credit controls, individual savings and an 
effective program to expand production of 
both war materials and all possible civilian 
goods. 

Congress must decide which plan is to 
be adopted. After showing a lack of in- 
terest in price controls, Congressmen now 
are getting ready to take action. The 
explanation for this sudden interest can 
be found in rising retail prices throughout 
the country. 

Although wholesale prices have risen 
steadily since a year ago in June, marked 
increases in retail prices have appeared 
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ALL HAVE A POCKETBOOK INTEREST IN AN ARGUMENT 
The argument, . . prices 


only since last July. Today wholesale 
prices are 20 per cent above prewar levels, 
whereas the cost of living is up only about 
7 per cent. This increase, however, has 
been sharpest in the cost of food, and com- 
plaints are beginning to pour into Congress 
from voters. 

With living costs certain to rise further 
in the months ahead, Congress has decided 
that something must be done. Therefore, 
it is highly important for all persons to 
understand the argument, to realize what 
is at stake and to know how proposals 
now suggested will affect them. 

Take the manufacturer. Under the 
Baruch plan, he would be protected against 
rising costs. A general price ceiling would 
provide assurance that he would pay no 
more for raw materials, transportation or 
other services. Pay-roll costs could be in- 
creased only after consideration by some 
Government agency. Money could be bor- 
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rowed at prevailing rates of interest. He 
could count upon a reasonable profit, with 
the certainty that undue earnings would 
be taxed away. 

The Baruch plan also would permit the 
manufacturer to prices for 
goods, and reduce charges for his products. 
The general ceiling would apply only to 
maximum prices. They could fluctuate 
below this ceiling. 

Mr. Henderson’s proposed price con- 
trols would apply only to a few producers. 
His theory is that prices generally can be 
stabilized by clamping ceilings on about 
100 basic These include such 
commodities as iron and steel products, 
chemicals, 
ment, 


pay lower 


materials. 


and = ce- 
paper, rubber 
goods, wool and cotton textiles, and leath- 
er. In fact, ceilings suggested by the Price 


automobiles, lumber 


nonferrous metals, 
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THE WORKER 


Administrator already apply to many of 
these items. 

With such prices controlled, most man- 
ufacturers could count upon stable costs 
of raw materials, and hoarding tendencies 
would be curbed by priorities and alloca- 
tions. Pay-roll costs would continue to 
be determined by customary bargaining 


practices between employers and their 
workers. 
Mr. Henderson fayors higher excess 


profits taxes to recapture 
“windfalls,” but it is the Morgenthau 
proposal that hits the manufacturer’s 
pocketbook. The Treasury chief told the 
House Committee that “everything over 
6 per cent should go to the Government 
during the emergency.” This would mean 
a drastic reduction in income for com- 
panies with high earning records. 


any defense 
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Take the merchant. Mr. Baruch’s plan 
would affect him equally with the manu- 
facturer. Whether he deals at wholesale 
or retail, the cost of his materials presum- 
ably would not increase, although priority 
controls might deprive him of some vol- 
ume. He also would not be 
charge more for the products he sells. 

To enforce these price controls, Mr. 
Baruch State and 
councils, similar to those appointed by 
Governors during the World War. He ex- 
plains: “A man’s neighbors were on those 


allowed to 


local price 


suggests 


councils and they saw that price regula- 
tions and all other regulations, priority or 
otherwise, were carried out. They were not 
a centralized, totalitarian body, but a 
local self-policing and self-governing body. 
These councils have not yet been estab- 
lished. They should be established imme- 
diately.” 

Most merchants would be unaffected by 
direct Government controls if Mr. Hender- 
son’s views prevail. Rations and priorities 
might limit their supply of goods, but the 
prices charged for materials offered for sale 
would be left relatively free. This policy 
would apply particularly to retail mer- 
chants. 

Although the pending price bill would 
empower the President to fix general price 
ceilings, the Price Administrator has told 
Committee members that he has no inten- 
tion of applying them to retailers. He ex- 
plains that competition is widespread in 
retail trades and could be trusted to pre- 
vent unwarranted rises. Evidences of col- 
lusion could be referred to the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 

Consider the landlord. If Mr. Baruch’s 
advice is followed, rents would be fixed as 
well as prices and wages. This means that 
hotels, apartment and separate 
dwellings would continue to be rented at 
rates prevailing at the date chosen for gen- 
eral ceilings. This presumably would be a 
fair arrangement because costs of operation 
also would have been fixed. 


houses 


The present Price Administration shies 
away from rent controls and has suggested 
that local governments do their own con- 
trolling if rents rise too markedly. The 
pending price measure, however, authorizes 
the President to designate defense rental 
areas, Where recommendations can be made 
for stable or lower rents. If these recom- 
mendations are ignored, the President 
could impose ceilings by his own order. 

Next consider the worker. He would 
fare best, from a money standpoint, under 
proposals advanced by Mr. Henderson and 
Secretary Morgenthau. Mr. Henderson 
contends that few wage earners benefit in 
war periods; that most of them suffer re- 
ductions in purchasing power. He adds fur- 
ther that indirect controls can arise from 






high business taxes, since employers woult a ~gjg 


not bargain away all profits. 

Similar views have been expressed by 
Secretary Morgenthau, who observed: “In 
free countries labor is not a commodity, 
human beings are not property, and they 
should not be treated as such ... I feel 
very definitely that if we can on the one 
hand keep the cost of living from rising, 
and on the other hand impose ade ‘uate 
taxes on excessive profits, then we will 
have removed the major causes for de- 
mands for general wage increases.” 

Wages would come under the general 
ceiling suggested by Mr. Baruch. Workers 
then could expect no increase in earnings 
unless official wage boards or some other 
Government agency specifically sanctioned 
them. In defending this proposal, Mr. Ba- 
ruch told the House Committee: 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 


“The over-all ceiling does not mean that 
the producers of agricultural commodities 
or labor would get less. If the cost of all 
things were kept down, they might get 
more. . . There should be no tampering 
with labor’s or agriculture’s gains or with 
the status of industry. The status quo of 
all should remain until the war is ended.” 

Arguments over wage controls come 
close to the heart of all arguments over 
price controls. In the first place, wage 
costs are recognized as a substantial ele- 
ment of all costs of production. Higher 
wages, therefore, would increase producers’ 
costs. Proponents of the Baruch plan claim 


that rising wages must be reflected either ¢-~o- 


in higher prices or lower profits; that if 
lower profits result, lower tax yields must 
follow. 


Another argument advanced in favor of 
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wage controls is that the best method of 
preventing higher prices is to restrain in- 
creases in public purchasing power. With 
workers carning no more, they will seek to 
buy no additional goods, the argument 
runs, cnd the pressure against price ceil- 
ings will be reduced. 

To offset this argument, members of the 
Henderson-Morgenthau school would leave 
earnings undisturbed, but would apply va- 
rious methods of inducing workers to save 
more of their incomes. Mr. Baruch also 
supports this policy in general. 

Specifically, Mr. Morgenthau advocates 
heavier purchases of defense savings bonds 
and tax anticipation notes by higher wage- 
earning groups and heavier Social Security 
taxes for the low-income groups. With 
higher pay-roll levies, he would combine a 
savings plan that would return the tax 


THE FARMER 


payments after the emergency, or be re- 
paid earlier as a “separation wage” if the 
worker became unemployed. 

Now take the farmer. The question of 
controlling agricultural prices is as ticklish 
as the issue of wage controls. In this argu- 
ment, Mr. Baruch and Mr. Morgenthau 
urge ceilings lower than Mr. Henderson 
has accepted. 

Neither the Treasury Secretary nor Mr. 
Baruch is disturbed by the present level 
of farm commodities, but both are alarmed 
at current trends toward higher prices. 
Secretary Morgenthau claims that “our 
granary doors should now be opened, 
enough at least to prevent unreasonable 
price rises,” and objects to the proposed 
price bill because controls over agricul- 
tural prices are restricted. 

Mr. Henderson, in indorsing the bill, 
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gives tacit consent to permitting farm 
prices to rise to 110 per cent of parity. 
This means that the farmers’ share of the 
national income would be allowed to rise 
10 per cent above the share they received 
between 1909 and 1914. If the national 
income increases, therefore, agricultural 
incomes would be allowed to rise in pro- 
portion. 

To Mr. Baruch such a proposal is inde- 
fensible. While he would accept parity lev- 
els, he told the Committee that “those 
who demand 110 per cent of parity and 
more are inviting the farmer to go on an- 
other binge which will leave him with the 
same terrible hangover he suffered after 
the last war.” 

Rising farm prices also are linked close- 
ly with wages. Costs of agricultural com- 
modities are reflected mainly in foods and 
textiles, and these costs, in turn, are re- 
flected in costs of food and clothing, major 
items in most family budgets. Continued 
increases in farm prices thus form a base 
for further rises in living costs and give 
workers a claim for still further increases 
in wage rates. 

The housewife also is concerned. 
Prices are a daily problem with her. Most 
housewives have the responsibility of feed- 
ing and clothing the family with the earn- 
ings that the husband brings home. 

Mr. Baruch would ease her problems by 
general ceilings. The grocer could charge 
her no more for eggs, meat or bread with- 
out risking a complaint with the local price 
committee. Rents would be fixed, the dry- 
goods store would keep prices stable for 
clothing, and the corner service station 
would not raise gasoline prices for the 
family car. 

Family incomes, on the other hand, 
would have less chance of improving, for 
the husband’s earnings also would have a 
ceiling. This would affect salaried workers 
more than wage earners, for the general 
ceiling probably would apply to wage rates 
rather than pay checks. Wage earners thus 
could improve incomes by working longer 
hours. 

The Henderson price plan would ask the 
housewife to take more risks. The Office 
of Price Administration has no intention 
of policing retail establishments under 
the pending measure. With consumer in- 
comes certain to increase in the period 
ahead, many persons will be willing to 
pay more for available supplies. 

The husband’s wages, on the other 
hand, would be more flexible. Chances of 
pay increases would improve. If the Hen- 
derson formula should fail to check sharp 
increases in the cost of necessities, how- 
ever, past experience indicates that wages 
and salaries would not keep up with ad- 
vancing prices. 





Housewives also can look forward to 
smaller opportunities to buy furniture, 
kitchen equipment, radios and automo- 
biles. These items are faced with priority 
shortages, and the Treasury, with the 
Price Administrator’s approval, would 
place higher taxes on such articles to dis- 
courage buying. 

Finally, take the Government. The Ad- 
ministration has just as important a stake 
in price decisions as manufacturers, farm- 
ers and workers. The defense program has 
made the Government the largest buyer 
of all kinds of goods—steel, rubber, cork 
and metals for war materials; food, cloth- 
ing and building materials for the Army 
and Navy. With State and local govern- 
ments, the Federal Government also is a 
large employer of labor. 

Rising prices would increase the cost 
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THE MERCHANT 


of the defense program far beyond present 
estimates, directly through market pur- 
chases and indirectly through the neces- 
sity to adjust salaries. These costs would 
add to the Federal Government’s debt 
without bringing any increase in supplies. 
And a higher debt would mean higher 
interest payments for many years in the 
future. 

Thus the decision about to be taken by 
Congress on price controls affects citizens 
not only as individuals but as taxpayers 
and participants in Government. Success 
in keeping prices within reasonable limits 
promises a minimum of dislocation from 
the defense effort and an easier return to 
the ways of peace after the war. Failure 
is certain to add to present defense prob- 
lems and threatens a disastrous deflation 
when peace comes. 
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A Smaller U.S. Army? 
New Shift in Strategy 


Emphasis on More Immediate Aid to Nations Now Fighting Hitler 


The need to rush arms to 
spreading warfronts before 
equipping huge home force 


There is increasing talk in Washington 
that the United States can get along with 
a smaller Army than the one now being 
built. Some of this talk is emanating from 
sources close to the White House. It is be- 
ing interpreted as a trial balloon sent up 
by the President to test public opinion. 

Along with talk of a smaller Army, there 
are other signs that the influence of the 
War Department is waning. The Admin- 
istration has decided to keep the defense 
production program in civilian hands rath- 
er than turn it over to military authorities. 
An Army officer, Brig. Gen. Russell L. 
Maxwell, has been relieved as head of the 
Office of Export Control. The ambitious 
plans of the War Department for a new 
building to house 40,000 employes have 
been cut in half by the President. 

What does all this mean? Has the Gov- 
ernment decided that it no longer needs a 
strong Army? The inside story of the 
meaning of these developments is that a 
shift in major U.S. strategy is taking 
place at the White House. President 





LIVE TANKS 
The fighting democracies need fighting equipment . 
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Roosevelt has decided that the time has 
come when this country should direct and 
focus its part in the war to defeat Hitler. 

The old defensive strategy: The Presi- 
dent feels that policies that have been fol- 
lowed up to the present are causing efforts 
of this country to be scattered and there- 
fore ineffective. His view is said to be that 
these policies were primarily defensive and 
grew out of the panic psychology in the 
United States which accompanied the fall 
of France 15 months ago. 

Here is what this country has been doing 
during the last year: 

The Army has been expanded from its 
usual peacetime size of around 250,000 
men to 1,600,000. Most of these men are in 
training in this country. Some are occupy- 
ing overseas or outlying possessions, such 
as Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, the 
Canal Zone, and Puerto Rico. Others are 
being sent to Iceland, Greenland, and the 
eight new bases in the Atlantic and the 
Caribbean leased from Britain. 

The major portion of the Navy—the Pa- 
cific Fleet—has been stationed at Hawaii. 
Its main job is to watch Japan. Its pres- 
ence at Hawaii is held to have kept Japan 
from attacking Singapore, the Philippines 
or the Netherlands Indies. The Atlantic 
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Fleet is patrolling the Atlantic and carry- 
ing out the new “shoot on sight” order. 

An armament program totaling %60,- 
000,000,000 has been launched. This in- 
cludes construction of a greatly enlarged 
Navy, construction of hundreds of cargo 
ships, equipping the new Army, fortifica- 
tion of the new bases, and dispatch of 
equipment to Britain, to the British forces 
in the Middle East and Far East, to the 
Netherlands Indies, and to China. 

Drawbacks of defensive strategy: Each 
part of this far-reaching defensive program 
is considered worth while. The difficulty 
comes in carrying out all parts of the 
program at once. 

Generals in command of the new Army 
are clamoring for equipment. They say 
that they cannot properly train a fighting 


force without tanks, airplanes, antiair- 
craft guns, automatic rifles, motorized 


equipment of all kinds. If they had their 
way, the nation’s factories would be used 
to equip the Army first. 

Admirals in command of the Navy are 
pushing hard for completion of the great 
new battleships that are now on the ways. 
They declare that these ships will provide 
the country with valuable protection. And 
they argue that nothing should be allowed 
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DUMMY TANKS 
. . Will U.S. Army train with wooden guns, simulated tanks? 
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to interfere with completion of the two- 
ocean Navy by 1945. 

But meanwhile the British leaders are 
reminding the President that war is being 
waged by Germany right now. They point 
out that equipment reserved for a big 
Army in training is of little help in pre- 
venting Germany from winning that war. 
They wonder also how much help new 
battleships will be four years hence. 

The British leaders believe that the 
U.S. could aid most by concentrating on 
equipment to be used against Hitler this 
year and next, and on building of ships to 
carry and to protect that equipment. 

The new offensive strategy: Decision to 
take the offensive in the struggle against 
Hitler was reached by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill in their 
meeting at sea in August. The President 
came back to Washington and immedi- 
ately began a series of moves intended to 
put more punch into this country’s efforts. 
He streamlined the defense organization. 
He speeded help to Russia. He asked Con- 
gress for added lend-lease funds of nearly 
$6,000 ,000,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill know 
that this season’s military campaigns are 


in siege | over. They are looking ahead to the 
a mpaigns of this winter and next spring. 
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They are being told by their military 
and naval advisers that in this coming 
period there is likely to be fighting on the 
following fronts: 

1. The Atlantic and along the Atlantic. 
Hitler is expected to intensify the sea and 
air warfare against shipping. To augment 
this warfare, it is declared, he may at- 
tempt to occupy Spain, Portugal, North- 
west Africa, the Cape Verde and Canary 
Islands, and the Azores. 

2. Russia. Moscow is thought to be 
safe for this autumn, at least, but the pos- 
sibility is envisioned that the German 
armies in the Ukraine may push as far 
east as the Caucasus. In that event, it is 
said, they will find General Sir Archibald 
Wavell and his British forces moving up 
from India to join the Russians and help 
defend the oil fields. 

3. The Middle East. Germany is ex- 
pected to exert great pressure on Turkey. 
The purpose, according to the military ex- 
perts, is to gain control of the Dardanelles 
and the Black Sea, and also to open a route 
through Syria to Suez. At the same time, 
the German forces in Libya would be 
pressing on Egypt. The object would be 
to keep the British busy defending Suez 


ine d prevent them from interfering ef- 
, Wetively in the Caucasus. 





4. Ireland and England. Invasion of 
England, either directly, or after a prelim- 
inary attack on Ireland, still is considered 
a strong possibility. 
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little more than a shadow for Nazi submarines. 
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NEW ATLANTIC FLIVVER—THE SEA OTTER 


An 80-foot working model of the cargo ship which will go into mass production. Named the 
Sea Ofter, it is designed for cheap, quick construction, to carry war materials to Britain, offer 
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If fighting takes place on any or all of 
these fronts, U. S. equipment would be 
sorely needed by the Allies. Large amounts 
of this equipment, it is felt, might swing 
the balance against Hitler. But here the 
President and his advisers run into the 
fact that much equipment is being kept at 
home for an Army which they feel is very 
unlikely to get into action. Hence the 
question is raised, Why not a smaller 
Army? Questions are raised also about the 
two-ocean Navy. But it is felt that deci- 
sions can be made later concerning the 
long-range naval program, whereas de- 
cisions must be made now about the Army. 

The case for the Army: Spokesmen for 
the Army are convinced that the safety of 
the nation demands a fighting force no 
smaller than the Army of 2,000,000 nien 
now contemplated. They declare that, of 
this number, perhaps 1,000,000 will be 
needed at home or to garrison the various 
outlying possessions and bases. This would 
leave 1,000,000 who could be spared for 
action if trouble should break out in South 
America or elsewhere. 

Of the second 1,000,000, not much more 
than half would be combat troops, includ- 
ing infantry, artillery, armored force and 
air corps. The rest would be in such units 
as the Quartermaster Corps, Medical 
Corps, and Ordnance Department. 

Furthermore, there is the question of 
replacements. Even in training camp, the 
number of men who die or go to the hos- 


pital amounts to 1 or 2 per cent a month. 
This rises to perhaps 5 per cent during 
maneuvers. In actual combat, it is de- 
clared, replacement troops would have to 
be equal in number to those fighting. 

A force of 1,000,000 men, intended to 
be sent to South America if need arose, 
would actually have only 500,000 combat 
troops, and, of these, 250,000 would have 
to be kept available as replacements. Thus 
only 250,000 could safely be thrown into 
the fighting at any one time. 

The Army leaders point out that it 
takes at least one year to train a soldier. 
Also, if men are sent home, it takes at 
least three months to get them back into 
service and organized into divisions. 

All these considerations, they believe, 
point to the wisdom of an Army of 2,000,- 
000 men, as planned. 

Does the Army need full equipment? 
One view voiced in military quarters is 
that the Army should be able to continue 
its training program without full equip- 
ment. According to this view, the Army 
should be able to go on using wooden guns 
and simulating tanks, airplanes and noise- 
making devices. That is what the Germans 
did during the early years before equip- 
ment was available. 

Those holding this view believe that 
such a training policy would permit the 
building of an adequate Army and at the 
same time release the new equipment for 
use abroad where it is badly needed. 
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Defense Spending: 
Lag in Converting 
Cash Into Arms 


The story of America’s defense effort is 
outlined in the accompanying Pictogram. 
In 15 months, $60,000,000,000 has been 
appropriated for defense materials. In the 
same time, only $11,500,000,000—less than 


But this is only part of the story. Only 
a small portion of the cash paid out has 
been spent for implements of war. Most 
of the money has gone into cantonments, 
clothing and other equipment for our new 
Army, and plants designed to produce the 
arms that both Army and Navy need. 
Relatively small amounts have been paid 
for planes, tanks, guns and ammunition, 
either for U.S. forces or for the forces of 
Great Britain, China and other friendly 
governments. 

This conclusion is supported by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's recent report on lend- 
lease activities. Although $87.000,000,000 
has been appropriated for lend-lease aid. 
the value of defense materials exported is 
a mere $190,500,000. It is doubtful that 
much more than this amount has been 
spent to arm U.S. forces, since immediate 
aid to Britain has been a major policy of 
the Administration. 

Furthermore, most of the arms output 
in the last 15 months has been purchased 
by the British and other foreign govern- 
ments. Foreign orders total almost $3.700.- 
000,000, and two-thirds of this sum al- 
ready has been paid. Indications are that 
the bulk of war materials produced in the 
last year has been shipped abroad. 

Domestic expenditures for defense since 
the start of the program aggregate $9,500,- 
000,000. Besides outlays for Army camps 
and defense plants, the heaviest payments 
have been made by the Navy for warships 
and by the Maritime Commission for 
merchant ships. Thus only a small part 
of the total can have been used to: pay 
for the airplanes, guns and tanks that 
have been ordered. 

In the months ahead, however, deliv- 
eries of fighting equipment are expected 
to accelerate rapidly. A large number of 
plants now are completed and ready to 
begin production. This is indicated by 
the increasing flow of cash each month 
from the Treasury. Monthly cash outlays 
have increased from $117,000,000, a year 
ago, to $1,200,000,000 at present. By next 
summer they will reach $2,000,000,000 a 
month, which should mean_a torrent of 
fighting implements ready for use. 
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Our Rising Food Prices: 
Effects of War’s Demands. 


Record Farm Expansion Program to Meet Needs 
Of Britain and Increased Domestic Consumption 


Growing scarcity of 
dairy products, meats, 
vegetables and fruits 


American housewives and their fam- 
ilies are finding that “eating as usual” is 
being seriously disturbed by the 
Grocery bills are going up. Some items 
of processed food are hard to get. 

People are asking why there should be 
shortages and rising prices of food. For 
years they have been hearing and read- 
ing about farm surpluses. They know that 
the Government has been spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year to 
keep production of staple farm products 
in balance with demand. 

The answer to this seeming paradox is 
that most of the shortages are not in the 
commodities of which there has been 
overproduction. There are still surpluses 
of the big staple crops—wheat, cotton, 
corn and tobacco. But demand is tending 
to outrun supply of such things as meat, 
poultry, eggs, cheese, milk, wool, and 
some of the fruits and vegetables. 

Part of the reason for the heavy de- 
mand for these commodities is the buying 
of food for Britain. Denmark, Holland 
and other countries which formerly helped 
to supply the British market now are un- 
der German control. Also, British home 
production has been cut sharply by the 
war. Secretary of. Agriculture Wickard 
says that British milk production will be 
down 20 per cent this winter, meat slaugh- 
ter down 40 per cent, egg production down 
70 per cent, and the fish catch down 75 
per cent from normal. 

As a result, the food situation in Brit- 
ain is becoming increasingly critical. Food 
reserves there are said to be decreasing. 
Larger and larger supplies—enough to 
equal 25 per cent of the British food needs 
are being requested from the United 
States. Secretary Wickard says that, un- 
less $1,000,000,000 worth of food is sent 
to Britain between now and next Febru- 
ary, Britain may lose the war. 

But in this country the buying of food 
for Britain runs squarely into competition 
with the new demand from American con- 
sumers. Workers with more dollars in their 
pay envelopes are bidding for meat, milk, 


war. 
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cheese, poultry, eggs—the same commodi- 
ties needed so badly by the British. 

This is the situation that is causing the 
Department of Agriculture to turn the 
whole emphasis of its farm program in the 
direction of expansion rather than _ re- 
striction. 

What Britain will get: A detailed picture 
of what food the United States is com- 
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mitted to send to Britain up to next Jun®2a ~Qhes 


30 under the Lend-Lease Act was given 
last week by Secretary Wickard. 

He said that the British in that period 
will need a supply of cheese, evaporated 
milk, and dry skim milk that will require 
the processing of nearly 5,000,000,000 
pounds of milk. They will need 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds of pork and lard—the produce 
of some 9,000,000 hogs. Of poultry prod- 
ucts, they will need 5,000,000 dozen eggs 
—the output of more than 50,000,000 hens 
—and 18,000,000 pounds of chicken. 

What has been sent: Since the passage 
of the Lend-Lease Act last March 15, the 
Department of Agriculture has been buy- 
ing huge quantities of storable food prod- 
ucts. The bulk of these have been sent to 
Britain on schedule or are in storage await- 
ing shipment. 

Purchases by the Department in this 
period include more than 200,000,000 
pounds of lard; 400,000,000 pounds of 
pork; 70,000,000 pounds of cheese; 70,- 
000,000 pounds of dried or frozen eggs; 
4,000,000 cases of canned tomatoes; 
5,000,000 cases of evaporated milk; 3,000,- 
000 cases of canned fish; 180,000,000 
pounds of navy beans; 9,000,000 pounds 
of soybeans; 40,000,000 pounds of oat ce- 
real; 90,000,000 pounds of cornstarch; and 
large quantities of dried or canned apri- 
cots, peaches, pears, prunes, apples and 
raisins. 

Smaller amounts of certain commodi- 
ties have been sent on an experimental 
basis. Among these are canned potatoes, 
dehydrated soup, a form of canned bis- 
cuits known as “hard bread,” and con- 
centrated orange juice. 

The campaign in U.S.: To meet the 
combined food needs of this country and 
Britain, the Department of Agriculture 
is going ahead with an intensive campaign 
to expand production of many farm com- 
modities in 1942 to the highest levels on 
record. 

This program still does not call for an 
expansion of acreage for corn, wheat, cot- 
ton or tobacco. Instead, farmers are being 
urged to produce more cows, hogs and 
chickens, and to feed them more intens- 
ively so as to increase the supply of dairy, 
poultry and meat products. For feed, 
there are available the huge stores of 
wheat and corn stored up in the “ever- 
normal granary” under Government loan. 

Farmers are being reassured that they 
will not be left holding the bag with ex- 
panded herds and flocks when the war 
ends. Secretary Wickard is saying that 
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food will not only win the war, but “write a=e=im 


the peace.” Therefore he is urging that, 
if possible, reserve supplies of food be built 
up, to feed the starving people of Europe 
as soon as the Nazis are driven out. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Col. Donovan's Preparations for Combating Nazis in Conquered Lands 


Behind the cloak of mystery 
surrounding activities of 
nation’s newest ‘brain trust’ 


A mystery organization is mushroom- 
ing in Washington under the direction of 
the mystery man of American diplomacy, 
Col. William J. “Wild Bill” Donovan. 
Colonel Donovan holds the unromantic 
title of Co-ordinator of Information. On 
the surface this sounds like another Gov- 
ernment publicity bureau. 

But: Beneath the surface there is being 
brought together a galaxy of “brains” 
such as Washington did not see even at 
the height of the “brain trust” days. There 
are college presidents, college deans, pro- 
fessors of note, famed playwrights, poets, 
foreign correspondents, geographers, econ- 
omists, cartographers and others. These 
men are not assembled as New Dealers. 
They are working for Colonel Donovan, 


‘whose interest is in winning the war, not 


in working reform. 

Over the whole operation hangs an air 
of mystery and of secrecy. To crash the of- 
fice gate of this group is more difficult than 
to get into the top offices of the Army or 
Navy. The very mystery leads to the con- 
clusion that something very important 
must be developing. What is it? 

The answer is found in what Hitler did. 
Hitler paid attention to General Karl E. K. 
Haushofer. General WHaushofer headed 
what he called the “Geopolitical Institute.” 
This institute was dedicated to preparing 
the way for German world conquest. It set 
out to learn more about the countries of 
the world than the governments of those 
countries knew themselves. It explored the 
weaknesses of potential enemies—the eco- 
nomic, political, propaganda, military 
weaknesses, etc. It discovered and cata- 
logued individuals in each country who 
might be used. 

Briefly, General Haushofer built the 
groundwork for the world-wide Fifth Col- 
umn that has served and continues to 
serve Hitler so well. 

Now: The United States is interested in 
combating any Fifth Column penetration 
in this country. It is interested in doing 
the same thing in Latin America, in the 
Philippines and in the South Pacific area. 
One day soon—if there is shooting—the 
United States will be interested in doing a 
little Fifth Column organizing of its own 
in areas under Hitler’s control. 
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Here is where Colonel Donovan and his 
organization come in. 

Colonel Donovan learned the inside of 
wartime Europe’s problems as a special 
emissary of this Government. He appreci- 
ates the fact that Hitler now is lord over 
nearly 300,000,000 conquered people. The 
opportunities for developing a_ thriving 
Fifth Column among these people are far 
brighter than any opportunity that Hit- 
ler’s General Haushofer faced when he set 
out to lay the groundwork for his Fifth 
Column. 

First, however, this country needs to 
gather information of every kind. It needs 
to learn in intimate detail what is going on 
in the world. Armed with this information, 
officials then can determine the line of 
propaganda, argument and _ penetration 
best suited to each situation. 

To do this job, Colonel Donovan is 


building a staff of blue-ribbon intellectuals. 
It’s a staff that far outshines anything 
General Haushofer had to do his work. 

There is Calvin Hoover, dean of Duke 
University and an economist of note who 
has studied the inside workings of Hitler’s 
Germany. There are J. R. Hayden, head 
of the School of Government at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and James P. Baxter, 
president of Williams College, who former- 
ly was professor of diplomatic history at 
Harvard. 

Robert E. Sherwood, famed playwright, 
is on the staff. Thornton Wilder, the au- 
thor, and Stephen Vincent Benet, poet, 
are two others. Then there are the foreign 
correspondents, Wallace Deuel, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News and Joseph Barnes, of 
the New York Herald Tribune. There are 
others on this new “brain trust” and the 
list is growing steadily. Not only that. 
Colonel Donovan is calling on other 
agencies of Government for help in pro- 
viding information and access to informa- 
tion that can be “co-ordinated” for use in 
doing the job that is to be done. 

However: There are beginning to be 
some evidences that the very mystery sur- 
rounding the operations of Colonel Dono- 
van and his staff is leading to inner- 
governmental difficulty. 

Other agencies are beginning to take 
the position that the Co-ordinator of In- 
formation is encroaching on their fields. 
There is complaint that Colonel Donovan 
is merely setting up an organization of 
economists that will duplicate the already- 
overlapping organizations of economists 
within the Government. There is com- 
plaint that he is duplicating Government 
activity and that his organization is reach- 
ing out for control over the information 
agencies that now are scattered through 
the Government. 

Actually, the goal is to create a center 
of information into which can flow every 
scrap of data and important information 
from every country in the world, to be 
organized, analyzed and appraised. 

Also: By searching the world, the Amer- 
ican experts can discover—just as Hitler’s 
experts discovered—what are the weak- 
nesses of an opponent and how best to 
exploit those weaknesses. On the basis of 
information that is sifted and weighed, 
there can be built the program of counter- 
propaganda and counterespionage that 
will give this country’s possible enemies 
something to think about. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Nhe Unites 








The New Deal is supposedly the friend of the la- 
boring man. The politicians have boasted that they 
have attained for labor a “bill of rights” and that even 
in war-time, labor’s “social gains” must be preserved. 

Behind this smokescreen of demagoguery, the truth 
at last is coming out. It is that the workingman is hav- 
ing his real wages diminished while the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is refusing to do anything about it except 
to issue bigger and bigger headlines about taxing 
profits and about so-called price control. 

But headlines do not buy eggs or milk or bread or 
clothing. The tragic fact is that the worker is beginning 
to be cheated and doesn’t know it yet. He has listened 
to false prophets too long for his own good. 

Included among those false prophets are the union 
labor leaders who without regard to the economics of 
an emergency situation have forced increases in mon- 
ey wages and have thus started the spiral of inflation. 

Out of 45,000,000 persons gainfully employed in 
America today, approximately 8,000,000 are unionized. 
Inside the ranks of the 8,000,000 is a friction due to the 
selfishness of the labor leaders which puts wages in one 
industry up faster than they can be absorbed by the 
consumers in other industries. There is no coordina- 
tion, no control, no responsibility. 

The Roosevelt Administration’s sincerity as the 
friend of the worker is being put to a test. A price-con- 
trol bill is before Congress. The politicians want to ex- 
empt wages and farm prices from the legislation. 

The reason, of course, is political expediency. The 
Treasury Department favors the inclusion of farm 
prices as a proper subject for legislative control but 
thinks wages can be omitted. So does Leon Henderson 
and every other spokesman of the Administration. 


THE BARUCH PLAN 
FOR EASING STRAIN 
OF WAR ECONOMY 


The economic side of the argu- 
ment has been ably presented by 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman 
of the War Industries Board in 
the first World War. He says that price control must 
embrace both wages and farm products and that it 
must be accompanied by other vital measures such as 
increased production of substitutes, conservation and 
rationing of existing supplies, immediate conversion 
of facilities from peace-time to war-time uses so as to 
get a bigger output of critical materials, and heavy tax- 
ation of war profits. 

Mr. Baruch’s approach is that of a veteran retired 


CHEATING LABOR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


from business who has unselfishly devoted the last 
twenty years of his life to a study of the problem. Back 
in 1931 he presented a comprehensive plan to the War 
Policies Commission in the War Department. This plan 
and others have been shelved. The reason is that the pol- 
iticians refuse to face the facts. They do not wish to 
incur the disfavor of various groups in the electorate. 


HOW WAGE SPIRAL 
GREW FROM ACT 
OF GOVERNMENT 


The Baruch philosophy is that 
the whole problem of prices and 
civilian supply cannot be han- 
dled piecemeal but must be 
tackled comprehensively and on all fronts. There has 
been both incompetence and procrastination in Wash- 
ington. It is doubtful that much can be done now 
when shortages are created through hoarding and no 
effective steps are taken to control prices before the 
are stimulated to advance through the Government’s 
own failure in planning. 

The present wage spiral may be traced directly to 
the lack of courage of the Administration when the 
first big dispute on wages occurred in the General 
Motors case last spring. On this page was presented at 
the time an article entitled “Our First Major Defeat.” 
It was pointed out that the willingness of the National 
Defense Mediation Board with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the White House to grant ten cents an hour in- 
crease when there was no economic justification for 
such a big raise would some day plague the national 
Government. For immediately the ten-cent-an-hour 
raise became a fad in other industries. It was demand- 
ed on almost every front by union leaders who en- 
riched their own pockets with organizing fees as they 
held the lure of higher wages to prospective members. 
Today the strikes and threatened strikes not only call 
for wage increases but a monopoly on unionization by 
means of the “closed shop” so that future wage in- 
creases can be forced at will upon management. 

To all this the Administration answers that wages 
can be handled by the “voluntary” restraints of labor 
itself. This is begging the question. It would be refresh- 
ing if the Administration spokesmen confessed the 
truth—that they are afraid to ask for a freezing of the 
wage levels and a freezing of prices at the same time 
that they ask for a heavy taxing of profits. 
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But failure to do all the necessary things to keep the” 


economic system in equilibrium is merely to postpone 
the day of reckoning. 














| States News 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Decrease in real wages has begun through an inflation spiral which the 





fense Mediation Board is rendering nowadays with 
the consent of the White House—then the whole 
economic stability of the country is broken down. 

We are facing such a breakdown now. The victims 
will be the workers on the farms, in the factories, in the 
offices, in the schools, in the bureaus of the federal, 
state, and city governments. 


CONGRESS MUST 
END POWER OF 


For real wages are going down 
faster than money wages can 
PRESSURE GROUPS possibly be paid to relieve the 

situation. The dreaded inflation 
is almost here. It is not a runaway affair but is like 
creeping paralysis. This has been made inevitable by 
the lack of economic leadership in Washington. 

If the Republican Party had a sensible leadership on 
domestic issues it could sweep the congressional elec- 
tions in November 1942 on this issue alone but it has 
allowed itself to become emotionally deranged over the 
question of whether Hitler should be beaten or ap- 
peased. And meanwhile the American worker is being 


The only solutions the Administration seems willing 
to offer are those which, like the proposed six per cent 
limitation of profits on capital, would disrupt small 
businesses and increase the unemployment of the coun- 
try. The New Deal has failed utterly to build up the 
American economic system. This is because the New 
Deal is essentially socialistic and does not compre- 
hend the system of private initiative. The New Deal 
evidently doesn’t believe in thrift or in the incentive to 
save or to create work. And that’s why the American 
worker who is prudent and thrifty sees his investments 
imperilled today by a broadside attack on the system 
of private savings. 

The workers are being cheated. They primarily will 
have to pay the enormous public debt being piled 
up. They will be compelled to curtail their standard 
of living—the highest in the world—to get enough 
money to buy bread and clothing for their families. 

When will Congress realize that as elected repre- 
sentatives of all the people the time for temporizing 
with pressure groups is at an end and that the whcle 
house of cards is coming down because the politicians 
who are responsible for the New Deal have dealt us 
the oldest deal in the world—the cheating of the toiler 


* Administration itself has aided and abetted—Fear of pressure 
groups impedes progress toward an economic solution. 
; Already the American workers—men and women— 
: who toil with their hands in factories or who do white- 
7 collar tasks in the offices are suffering. Their wages are 
L being cut by new taxes and by higher costs of living. 
More than 165 years ago, Adam Smith, the re- 
) nowned economist, wrote in his classic work “The 
Wealth of Nations”: 
“The real price of everything, what everything 
t really costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is 
j the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What is bought 
- with money or with goods is purchased by labour 
e as much as what we acquire by the toil of our own 
S body. That money or those goods indeed save us 
- this toil. They contain the value of a certain quan- 
" 9 tity of labour which we exchange for what is sup- 
O } posed at the time to contain the value of an equal 
~7., quantity. 
A sie “Every commodity is more frequently ex- 
changed for, and thereby compared with, other 
Oo commodities than with labour. It is more natural, 
e therefore, to estimate its exchangeable value by 
il the quantity of some other commodity than by exploited. 
it that of the labour which it can purchase. The 
* greater part of the people, too, understand what 
il is meant by a quantity of a particular commodity 
7 than by a quantity of labour. The one is a pal- 
™ pable object, the other is an abstract notion, which, 
yr though it can be made sufficiently intelligible, is 
al not altogether so natural and obvious.” 
ir This is still true today. We have heard much talk 
i. lately about the fact that human labor is not a “com- 
1- modity.” This was a distinction that arose when the 
y right of labor to bargain for its worth was being de- 
S. nied. It has nothing to do with the fundamental eco- 
ll nomics of price exchange. 
) 
d THE THREAT IN The worker in recent years has 
* POLITICAL BASIS never obtained parity as has the 
eS FOR PRICE RISES farmer. What the worker buys 
or has never been brought down in 
1- °' price to equal the wages he gets. This is because pyra- 
1e mided prices are obtained through the exploitation of 
1e the few by the many. Unionization has improved the 
re lot of many workers but it has also damaged others. 
_.. When the basis for price increases is political—either 
ore & keep union officers in their jobs or to let a political 
ne administration keep its voting strength through sup- 


port of such ill-advised decisions as the National De- 


by the speculator and the political profiteer. Inflation 
is around the corner. 




















| ro aad Con of National Issues | 
THE NEUTRALITY LAW: PRESS VIEWS 


Majority of Newspapers Believe Act Hampers Our Foreign Policy 





Minority see change 
as opening door to 
full shooting war 


The nation’s press almost unanimously 
favors repeal of the Neutrality Act. Most 
of the editors condemn the act itself, de- 
claring that it shackles U.S. foreign policy 
and obstructs the aid-to-democracies pro- 
gram. Some commentators, however, em- 
phasize their opinion that, since the act 
has been largely circumvented and ignored 
by the Administration, it should be re- 
pealed as a matter of national honesty. 


“The fact is,” argues the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind. Rep.). 


“that the tremendous change in world con- 
ditions during the past two years has out- 
moded the Neutrality Act. It is in direct 
contradiction of today’s realities. It is no 
longer a help; it is a grievous hindrance. It 
ought to be repealed. It should never have 
been passed.” 

“The Neutrality Act,” agrees the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. Rep.) . 
“is a shameful, cowardly appeasal of Hit- 
ler, a concession to defeatists and molly- 
coddles. It is an invitation to international 
gangsters to cut all the throats in the 
world so long as they spare ours till the 
last. Every day it is on the books is an 
added disgrace to the U.S. It should not 


be revised. It should be repealed.” 


Sweigert in San Francisco Chronicle 
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Elderman in Washington Post 















Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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IN 1937: IT LOOKED LIKE RAIN... AND... IN 1941: THE RAINS CAME 


“What.” asks the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.), “is the use, the circum- 
stances being what they are, of retaining 
any remaining restrictions of our neutral- 
ity legislation? They will apparently be 
circumvented in any event, and, as a mat- 
ter of simple frankness and honesty, the 
President might just as well ask Congress 
to repeal them. We might better rely on 
the few remaining precepts of international 
law than upon a neutrality law that has 
been emasculated beyond recognition.” 

The New York Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) is a conspicuous dissenter from the 
majority opinion. “We believe,” declares 
the Journal, “that the almost certain re- 
sults of repeal . . . will be a series of inci- 
dents which will in a brief time make a 
declaration of full shooting war by the 
United States inevitable. We will be fully 
in. And, once in, we will send American 
troops to whatever quarter of the globe 
that the exigencies of war require. If Con- 
gress believes that the American people 
want and are ready for this course, then it 
should repeal the Neutrality Act. If the 
Congress does not so believe, it should re- 
fuse. We believe it should refuse.” 

“The Neutrality Act,” in the opinion 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
(Ind. Dem.), “has been proved by every 
development to shackle the Army and 
Navy in defending this country against 
aggression. The idea of the act was fine 


... but now it is time to abandon another 
noble experiment, born of that wishful- 
ness which at times sways the American 
people.” 

Reflecting the sentiments of many edi- 
torial commentators, the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) wholeheartedly 
approves the American Legion’s conven- 
tion resolution calling for repeal of the 


legislation. “With penetrating clarity,” 
declares the Plain Dealer, “the Legion 


tosses aside the appeals to emotion and 
prejudice of the isolationists and views 
world conditions in the cold light of real- 
ism.” 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal (Ind. Dem.) observes: “Current 
foreign policy is very definite and clear- 
cut. Assistance to the Democratic Allies 
is being given to the limit of ability. The 
Neutrality Act makes foreign policy hybrid 
and to continue to recognize it as the 
governing law would come well within the 
realm of pure hypocrisy.” 

“This law,” contends the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune (Ind.), “was adopted be- 
cause the crystal gazers thought it would 
keep us out of war. Today ... we are 
in the shooting war, and that means we 
are going to give all we have to win it. 
We have a chance to win this war as 
quickly as we won 20 years ago, but it 
can be done only by wiping out all ob- 
structions.” 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Limit of 6-Per Cent on Corporation Profits 


Generally Opposed by the Nation’s Editors 


Opposition to Secretary Morgenthau’s 
¢ proposal for a 100 per cent tax on all cor- 
porate profits above 6 per cent of invested 
capital is voiced by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of commenting newspapers. Most 
commentators place full weight of their 
opposition on the grounds that Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s proposal is unfair and unwork- 
able economically. But some newspapers 
decry the Secretary’s statements as a New 
Deal political maneuver. 

“Under such a program,” declares the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.), 
“conservatively capitalized and well-man- 
aged companies would be permitted to 
earn no more than financially bloated and 
inefficiently managed competitors.” 

“Newer and smaller enterprises would 
be especially hard hit,” in the opinion of 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.), “for they would not be able to 





4 finance their expansion through reinvested 

earnings, as is the case now. This would 

4 tend to strengthen large, well-entrenched 
we 


concerns at the expense of their younger 
OE mpetitors. Those who have bought 
businesses on the basis of earning power, 
rather than invested capital, would face 
confiscation.” 

“It is proper to credit Secretary Mor- 
genthau with absolute sincerity,” concedes 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Ind. 
Dem.) , adding that it is “no less proper 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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BARNEY AND THE BEANSTALK 


to inquire how he ever convinced himself 
that the course he honestly urged is an 
honest course ... We hardly know wheth- 
er to describe this as the view of a doc- 
trinaire newly released after twenty years 
behind library bars, or as the pronounce- 
ment of a New Deal politician.” 

The News Leader concludes: “To our 
regret, we have to admit that Mr. Mor- 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 






LATEST BATTLESHIP LAUNCHED 





genthau’s statement gives the semblance 
of truth to the warning that the New 
Dealers would not be averse to an infla- 
tion of wages and of farm prices. And that 
was a way of saying that the Administra- 
tion intended to profiteer in politics.” 
The Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
(Ind.) observes: “If an increase in excess 
profits and other. taxes is needed to avert 
inflation, as Mr. Morgenthau indicated, it 
is even more important, in maintaining a 
balanced national economy, that wages 
be kept from moving palpably out of line.” 
“The proposals of Secretary Morgen- 
thau,” charges the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) , “are symptomatic of a widespread 
and deep-seated political malady in Wash- 
ington. Our leaders apparently fear to 
ask large bodies of voters even for the 
moderate sacrifices which are absolutely 
necessary, and then try to compensate 
for this by ‘cracking down’ harder than 
before on certain groups that are small 


numerically.” 
Describing the proposal as a “new 
headache,” the Scranton (Pa.) Times 


(Dem.), concludes: “The Secretary’s 6 
per cent may sound like something that is 
reasonable, but big and little businessmen 
who face the hard fact of meeting pay 
rolls and requiring a backlog for legiti- 
mate needs and contingencies can give 
Congress good advice.” 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Siace first we started in business, General Motors and a growing group of local businessmen have 
worked together. 


We and these GM dealers were building a future—a new business based upon a new product. 


It was and is a pioneering job, still far from finished, which has had its headaches along with 
its rewards. 


And it occurs to us that in the part played by these local men who grew with us, there is an untold 
story, worth telling on our part and knowing on yours. 


What is that story? One typical GM dealer among our 18,000 puts it this way: 


«A man’s car around here is not a luxury, it’s a necessity. It’s his livelihood—going to work, com- 
ing home. He counts on it—counts on us. 


“Suppose a man’s car doesn’t work. We’ve got to know why, whether it’s one of ours or one 
we didn’t sell. So our boys go to the regular mechanics’ school and study on the side. 


“When these cars are turned in, we know them. We’ve taken care of them. Their whole life his- 
tories may be written in our service department record. 
The owner buys a new car; we go over the old one and 
resell it as a used car. To the person who buys it, why, it’s 
as important to him as the new one is to its owner. 


“Up here, it’s not just the looks of a car that’s important, or 
even the way it rides. It’s the dealer’s word, his assurance that 
the car he sells will take the buyer wheré he wants to go.” 


We think that’s a pretty sound preachment on public 
service. Don’t you? It reflects an attitude which makes 
General Motors dealers partners in progress with us, and 
with the communities in which they live. 


Lee 
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MEETING FORCE WITH FORCE 
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President’s Advocacy of Arms for U.S. Merchantmen as Defense Move 


Reports of decline in 
isolationist sentiment. 
A greeting to Royalty 


A combination of circumstances ranging 
from fresh Nazi U-boat attacks on lend- 
lease shipping to reports of dwindling iso- 
lationism played a major role last week in 
the President’s official timetable of all-out 
aid to Britain and her allies. 

For example: The day before the Pres- 
ident met with the press he had a half 
hour’s conference with Secretary Hull. On 
leaving the White House, the Secretary of 
State told newsmen that neither he nor the 
President ever was sold on the Neutrality 
Act as a means of keeping this country out 
of war; that, as a matter of fact, both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull had considered the 
measure more likely to get the United 
States into war than keep it out of war. 

Twenty-four hours later the President 
told his press conference that it was his 
intention to ask Congress to modify the 
law so American merchantmen could be 
armed, that he might perhaps ask for an 
outright repeal of the law. In the time that 
had elapsed between Mr. Hull’s frank ad- 
mission and the President’s blunt declara- 
tion a U-boat had sunk the American- 
owned, Panama-flagged Pink Star. At the 
same time Senators Lucas and Herring told 
the President that Middle West noninter- 
ventionism was collapsing. 

“There are things in the air,” Senator 
Lucas said to account for the isolationist 
decline. Said Senator Herring, after his 
conference with the President: “Iowa is at 
least 80 per cent in favor of the President’s 
foreign policy. If Lindbergh makes another 
speech out there the State will be 100 per 
cent behind the President.” 

The Pink Star was the pivot on which 
the President swung into his demand for 
modification of the Neutrality Law. Frank- 
ly, the President disclosed to newsmen the 
ship was sailing as part of a Canadian con- 
voy, hinted that it was armed with Amer- 
ican-installed guns. But talk of these 
things, the President said, is to draw a red 
herring across hemisphere defense. 

It has been made perfectly clear what is 
happening today, he said, adding: The 
world is facing the most outrageous move- 
ment in all history—literally all history— 
up to the present time, in recorded war. 
There is a certain group of people, he went 
on to say, who are trying to dominate the 
world ‘and we are trying to defend the 
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IN 1919 IT WAS A DIFFERENT STORY 


Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, Secretary Daniels, Prince of Wales and aides 
photographed in Washington during the Prince’s first visit to this country 


Americas against that domination. Con- 
gress made it perfectly clear that we are 
trying to help those people who are fight- 
ing this attempted domination. Part of our 
work, the President said,‘is to help them 
and incidentally prevent the dictators from 
gaining a foothold or acquiring territory 
where they can immediately threaten us. 

That is why, the President explained, 
we have troops in Iceland today and why 
we are keeping the lanes open to get safely 
over to England munitions and foodstuffs. 
It was at this point, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that the President said he believed it 
would be much easier to defend the Amer- 
ican position if merchant ships were armed, 
that he thought the nation was headed 
toward such a move. The echo came later 
when Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, proposed outright repeal of the 
Neutrality Law. The Senator had been a 
member of a congressional delegation that 
met with the President earlier in the week. 

The President was reminded at the press 
conference that it wasn’t all smooth sailing 
in 1917 to get Congress to approve arming 
of American merchantmen. The President 
said he didn’t have to be reminded about 
that . . . he was at the time Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, well remembered 
the filibuster in the Senate against the pro- 
posal, remembered that President Wilson 
ordered the arming of the ships without 
congressional sanction, remembered that 
less than four weeks after that Congress 
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voted recognition of a state of war be- 
tween this country and Germany. 

The President was asked if he had al- 
ready ordered the guns for our ships. He 
replied that we are building guns for ships 
as fast as we can under present appropria- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt was asked if the 
United States could legally arm merchant- 
men of other Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. To that he replied that legally we 
an lend-lease guns to them. 

If the President was forceful about pro- 
tecting lend-lease goods through subma- 
rine-infested waters, he was just as force- 
ful in demanding that shipping should not 
be blocked by seamen’s strikes. Those 
ships, the President said, have got to move. 
Shortly thereafter the ships did begin to 
move. Conferences during the week with 
high diplomatic, military, naval and eco- 
nomic advisers attested to the fact that 
things would continue to move on all 
fronts in which salients could be made 
against the Axis. 

The final press conference of the week 
was cancelled when death struck again at 
the first family. The passing of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s brother, G. Hall Roosevelt, 
brought another mourning period to the 
White House, and kept to a minimum the 


time devoted to visiting royalty, the Duke™™™ 


and Duchess of Windsor, but failed to 
keep the Chief Executive from working 
long, hard hours on official business before 
leaving Washington for a somber week end. 
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National and foreign airplane orders totaling 


more than a billion and a half dollars are 
actually under way in Los Angeles County air- 
craft plants—with more on the way! 


this with $400,000,000 in 


Couple 
more than marine 
and naval orders and a huge amount for every- 
thing from tents to cartridge cases...all being 
produced in Los Angeles County solely for 


national defense and foreign armament needs! 


While all this means swelling payrolls and 
bulging purses, do not forget that Los Angeles 
County is normally an industrial giant—ranking 
fifth in the nation! First in both aircraft and 
motion picture production, second in automo- 
biles and tires...and on through a diversified 
Here, too, is a population of 2,785,643 
with 1939 annual retail sales of more than 


$1,314,497,000! 


greatest markets! 


Truly one of the world’s 





Cover this outstandingly rich and fertile field 
with The Evening Herald and Express—FIRST 
in city circulation...FIRST in city and suburban 
circulation...FIRST in total circulation among 


all daily newspapers in the West! 
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PUTTING THE 
OPERATING BOTTLENECKS 


“CAN WE DELIVER ON TIME?” This question Operations get out of step. . . pile up inconvenient 


is being asked thousands of times a day in every 
industrial plant throughout America. To get a 
satisfactory answer you must have reliable infor- 
mation on such factors as “‘steam generation and 
distribution’’ . . . “‘process temperatures’”’ .. . 
“operating pressures”’ “maintained liquid 
levels’’ ... ‘‘equipment efficiency,”’ etc. ... Let 
any one of these factors have the slightest ten- 
dency to Jag and trouble starts in two directions 
at once. Not only is your part in the “‘speed up”’ 
Defense Program slowed down, but your process 


surpluses .. . greater spoilages .. . long delays... 
and higher costs. Such bottlenecks may often be 
avoided when Instruments by Brown put the 
“Moving Finger’’ on the trouble by means of 
charted records which reveal the hidden obstacles 
of scheduled production. Let a Brown Engineer 
recommend the instruments best suited to your 
need . . . be it simple Indicating, continuous Record- 
ing or complete co-ordinated Control Instrumentation. 
We invite your inquiry. Brown INsTRUMENT 
Company, 4431 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND IIQ PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


FOR TEMPERATURES + PRESSURES - FLOWS + LIQUID LEVELS - HUMIDITY 
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To keep in mind when looking ahead to price control..... 

1. There's not a chance that Congress will accept Government control over 
wages; that a limit will be placed by law on labor's demand for higher pay. 

2. There's next to no chance that farmers will accept any other than a 
flexible ceiling on their prices if labor refuses to permit control of wages. 

So: Bernard Baruch's plan for a ceiling on all prices, including rents, 
wages, interest rates, commissions, etc., seems headed for defeat. 

Instead: Leon Henderson's plan for control of 100 or so basic commodity 
prices--not a general price control--looks like the plan that will prevail. 

This means that price control, when it really is tried, will aim at slowing, 
not preventing, a general price rise; will not concern itself with policing the 
millions or even billions of individual price and wage and rent transactions. 

There will be a brake on inflation, not a bar to inflation. 














Something more to bear in mind..... 

In Britain, labor still is holding out successfully against wage control. 

The argument: Wages should be allowed to rise during wartime so that labor 
can retain a bigger slice of the national income when peace comes. But: Labor 
is willing to accept rigid rationing that will deny it goods on which to spend 
the larger wartime income, thereby forcing it to save and curbing inflation. 

In U. S., labor is exerting its political power to bar wage control. 

The argument: Wages are not a commodity and should not be controlled as such. 
Also: As taxes rise sharply and some prices are fixed, U. S. industry soon will 
have few profits out of which to pay new wage advances. The result: An auto- 
matic wage control is in the making; is best left to take its course. 

















Outlook for profits is not what might be called bright. 

On the one hand, labor is getting set to make some more wage demands. 

On the other hand, the Treasury is all set to ask for taxes that will skim 
off the great bulk of profits; that will leave little for stockholders. 

In between, the Administration is asking price control that will make more 
difficult the sort of price advance that readily would offset higher’ costs. 

All in all, it's to become difficult to get rich in the period ahead. 

















Real story of Morgenthau's 100 per cent excess profits tax plan is this..... 

Treasury for two years has tried to sell Congress on a single-base excess 
profits tax; on a plan that would tax all corporation profits alike. 

But: Congress has balked, has insisted upon giving corporations an alter- 
nate method of computing excess profits taxes, has held to the view that those 
corporations benefiting most from defense should pay the highest taxes. 

By suggesting confiscation of all profits above 6 per cent on invested 
capital, Morgenthau expects to make his original plan look mild and acceptable. 

Will he succeed? It depends upon the course of war, upon public reactions. 

What Morgenthau objects to is this..... 

Under the tax law just passed by Congress, a corporation that had earned 
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25 per cent on invested capital in the years 1936-39 and earned 25 per cent on na: _ 
that capital in 1941 would pay an excess profits tax of 32.8 per cent. 
But: Another corporation that earned nothing in 1936-39 and yet earned 25 
per cent in 1941 would pay an excess profits tax of 60.4 per cent 
It's the same with other categories of earnings. Result is that corpora- 
tions with established records of earnings are favored over those just now 
earning, or over those whose earnings are rising rapidly in this period. | 





And: Corporations with very high past earnings in relation to invested capi- 
tal are favored over those with more moderate past earnings. 

Morgenthau wants to tax all alike, to base excess profits on earnings as a 
percentage of invested capital and on no other base. Previously: The idea was 
that all earnings above 10 per cent would be considered "excessive." Now: The 
idea is that all above 6 per cent should be confiscated. 

Just remember: The Senate, in particular, is very slow to accept Treasury 
ideas on taxes; is not readily stampeded to change its own established ideas. 











System of priorities built up over past months is near collapse. 

Reason is that it couldn't be enforced; that priority ratings were poured 
out by tens and hundreds of thousands; that more péople had ratings that en- 
titled them to goods than there were goods to go around. 

So: Now something else, just about as difficult, is to be tried. 

This time, outright rationing is to be extended. In other words: The SPAB 
organization will tell sellers directly who can get materials and how much. 

Plan has been to give buyers ratings that entitled them to preference in 
ordering. Plan now is to control from the selling end. 

Will it work? It already is working in the case of aluminum and nickel and = 
magnesium and neoprene--commodities which go to relatively few buyers. But: a 
When it comes to commodities in which there are thousands of buyers and hun- 
dreds or thousands of products, the task is to be immense, even backbreaking. 

Again: An immense bureaucracy will be required to run the machinery now be- 
ing created. It can't be run much longer with a few thousand workers. 














Progress in spreading defense orders still is slow; still is a dim goal. 

Actually: Through August, 66 per cent of all the billions of defense orders 
was concentrated in ten States. And: More than two-thirds of all these orders 
was centered in fewer than 100 companies. It's a very bad situation. 

Reason why is this: Nearly 90 per cent of all manufacturing companies pro- 
duce less than $500,000 annually. These small manufacturers employ 30 per cent 
of the wage earners and make 20 per cent of the country's manufactured goods. 

But: These small plants, now facing shortages of materials, often are the 
mainstay of their communities; are the very backbone of the economic system. 

They're soon to be up against very serious trouble. 

Floyd Odlum recognizes the problem, recognizes that his Division of Con-= 
tract Distribution faces an immense task if it is to help solve the problem. 

Odlum is insisting on a big staff, on a nationwide organization, on powers 
that will permit him to force Army and Navy to break down their orders. 

Trouble is that, even if he gets everything he asks for, many companies 
will face distress; will be unable to adjust operations to an arms industry. 

If NRA tended to hurt small business, what's now to happen may ruin it. 




















Leveling off in general induStrial activity, even some mild deflation, is 
continuing. This is the period of adjustment to first real shortages. — 
Duration probably will be through remaining months of this year. ] 
After that: The first real arms boom will start to get under way. 
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This little high-powered automobile, the creation of World 
War II, has been designed and built to operate over all kinds 
of country, rough roads and terrain, in blistering heat, in the 
dead of winter. It must keep on the job day in and day out. 

It’s no wonder then, that N-A-X HIGH TENSILE was 
selected as the low alloy steel for this application. N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE can be formed readily, either hot or cold, 
with all the ease and speed of mild carbon steel—it goes 
through each phase of manufacturing smoothly, easily, 
quickly and economically. It has outstanding forging, ma- 
chining, heat treating and carburizing properties. 


N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has superior ductility which 





The Blitz Buggy has what it takes... 
frames made of 


NAX 


High Tensile 


... the low alloy steel with unusually high resistance 


to IMPACT and FATIGUE 


ae 











permits cold drawing into intricate as well as simple shapes. 
And because of its extremely high ductility, finished products 
and parts have unusually high resistance to IMPACT and 
FATIGUE, at very hot or sub-zero temperatures. It possesses 
excellent welding properties and has good resistance to both 
corrosion and abrasion. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has been and is being used 
successfully in hundreds of exacting applications. A Great 
Lakes engineer will be glad to call in person, give you full 
information about the use of this low alloy steel in your parts 
and products. Telephone, wire or write for one today. No 
obligation or cost. 





LIST 





OF PRODUCTS 
Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up tog1 inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and alloy)... Merchant 


Bars ... Forging Bars... Automobile Bumper Sections... Bar Mill Sections... N-A-X HIGH TENSILE Bars, Shapes, Sheets, 
Billets... Sheet Bars... Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets... Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling ... Deep Drawing Quality (in all 
grades, widths up to g1 inches) . . . Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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: Question of the Weel. 7 


Should Neutrality Act Be Changed to Permit 


U.S. to Convoy Shipping Into English Ports? 


Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown 


(Retired); Franklin, Tenn.; Member, Tennes- 
see Conservation Commission, 1939-40; 
Formerly in Command, Panama Canal De- 
partment, U.S.A.; Former Chief of Army 
Engineers and President of Army War Col- 
lege; Member, Engineers Advisory Board, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., 


answers: 

I think that it should be so amended. 
Conditions have vastly changed since its 
enactment. The vital interests of our coun- 
try are involved in the aid we give to 
Great Britain. We can see things in a 
clearer light than was possible when the 
act was passed. We are not devoting our 
national wealth to litter the bottom of the 
sea. The goods must reach destination to 
be of value. We should see that delivery is 
made. 


Henry W. Temple 


Washington, Pa.; Lecturer on International 
Relations, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege; Member, Executive Council, American 
Society of International Law; Member, 63rd 
to 67th Congress, 


answers: 

Who can claim now that we are a neu- 
tral nation? Hitler knows we are not, and 
he will hold us responsible as an enemy, 
after the war, if he should achieve a vic- 
tory over England; and he may be victori- 
ous if there should be a failure to deliver 
the war supplies we have promised. 

Our so-called Neutrality Law has not 
kept us neutral. By it we surrendered neu- 
tral rights and assumed burdens that in- 
ternational law does not require of neu- 
trals. It should be repealed. Our own law 
should not hamper us in the exercise of 
our rights as an independent member of 
the family of nations. 


Robert W. Wolcott 


Coatesville, Pa.; President, Lukens Steel Co.; 
Member, Iron and Steel Defense Industry 
Advisory Committee, Office of Production 
Management, 


answers: 

Congress should, as soon as possible, 
amend the Neutrality Act so as to permit 
extension of American warship protection 
for shipping all the way to England. 

Day to day, swiftly moving events and 
incidents impel us to reconsider decisions 
made and actions taken at a time when we 
were probably somewhat less concerned 
about our own safety and welfare. When 
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The American Navy has been 
ordered to protect as far as Iceland 
all ships carrying lend-lease aid to 
Britain. Repeated sinkings of ships 
loaded with essential supplies and 
war materials have raised the 
question whether the Neutrality 
Act should be amended or repealed 
so as to permit this protection to 
the British shores. 

To obtain a cross section of opin- 





ion, The United States News sent to | 
outstanding industrialists, authori- | 
ties on international law, military 
and naval experts and members 
of Congress this question: 

Should Congress amend the 
Neutrality Act so as to permit 
extension of American war- 
ship protection for shipping 
all the way to England? 

Answers are presented herewith. 


J 





such decisions and actions seem to be un- 
suited to the course of changing condi- 
tions, then they become forces of obstruc- 
tion and should be forthwith eliminated or 
modified. Such, I feel, is the position in 
which we now find ourselves. 


Frank Aydelotte 


Princeton, N.J.; President, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study; Former President, Swarth- 
more College; Trustee, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 


answers: 
It is my firm opinion that Congress 
should either repeal the Neutrality Act 


entirely, which I think would be the wisest 
course, or certainly amend it so as to per- 
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REPRESENTATIVE SCRUGHAM 


mit the American Navy to protect our 
commerce all the way to England. 

I believe firmly that the best interests 
of the United States demand the defeat 
of Hitler and that our Government should 
take any steps which are necessary to that 
end. The existence of the Nazi Government 
is a threat to democracy and civilizatiqn 
all over the world and we cannot afford Yo 
make the mistake which European neutrals 
have made of allowing Hitler to pick off 
his enemies one by one. 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
U.S. Naval Forces in European Waters, 
1920; Former Member, General Board of 
the Navy, 


answers: 


We might as well recognize that a state 
of war exists and not only extend protec- 
tion to our shipping all the way to Eng- 
land, but throw off the pretense of neu- 
trality and frankly put our whole energy 
into fighting our enemy. It is time for na- 
tional policy to turn the problem over to 
war strategy. 


Rep. J. G. Scrugham 


(Dem.), Nevada; Chairman, House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Navy; Former 
National Vice Commander, American Le- 
gion, 


answers: 


In my opinion, Congress should amend 
the Neutrality Act so as to permit exten- 
sion of warship protection for shipping all 
the way to England. ‘The Congress has al 
ready appropriated the sum of seven bil- 
lions of dollars for supplies to aid Great 
Britain. 

Under date of September 18, the Presi- 
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dent has transmitted to the Congress a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation in 
the amount of $5,985,000,000, recommend- 
ing its speedy enactment. There is but lit- 
tle merit to such appropriations or recom- 
mendations, if the supplies are to be sunk 


edt. otherwise destroyed on the high seas. 


George N. Peek 


Moline, Ill.; Former President, Moline Plow 
Co.; Former Administrator, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act Administration; Member, War 
Industries Board, 1917-19; Special Adviser 
to President on Foreign Trade, 1934-35, 


answers: 


Replying to your question, my answer 
is “NO.” 


Philip Marshall Brown 


Washington, D.C.; Former Professor of 
International Law, Princeton and Harvard 
Universities; Former Minister to Honduras 
and Charge d’Affaires, American Embassy, 
Constantinople, 


answers: 

The answer to this question depends on 
the answer to the much more important 
question, “Shall the United States Govern- 
ment enjoy full freedom of action for na- 
tional defense in time of danger?” 

Congress deliberately impaired the free- 
dom of action of the Government by its 
ill-advised neutrality legislation restricting 
the movement of American vessels and 
citizens, limiting the sale of munitions of 
war, and the use of the armed forces out- 


> oe ~~ . 
7 ear side the United States. It thereby gravely 


embarrassed the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, played into the hands of Hitler, and 
endangered the national security. 


Rep. Melvin J. Maas 
(Rep.), Minn.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Naval Affairs; Marine 
Corps Aviator in World War, 

answers: 

The Neutrality Act was never a work- 
able law and had no scientific basis. -It is 
contrary to all traditional American poli- 
cies. It never should have been passed in 


the first place. It should be repealed. 


Hayward Niedringhaus 


Granite City, Ill.; President, Granite City 
Steel Co.; Member, Iron and Steel Defense 
Industry Advisory Committee, Office of 
Production Management, 

answers: 

The naval policy of our Government 
would appear to me, from layman’s stand- 
point, to be hampered by the restrictions 
of the present Neutrality Act. 

As to the advisability or possibility of 
our Navy protecting merchant shipping to 
the British Isles, that is a question I 
would not feel competent to answer unless 
I knew far more definitely the present 
strength of our Atlantic Fleet and partic- 
ularly whether convoying merchant ships 
through the entire war zone would weaken 
the Pacific Fleet or not. 
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BOTH 


must breathe! 


T 50,000 feet—above all animal life, 10,000 feet above the 
extreme limit of Alpine mountain vegetation, higher than 
Everest, higher even than the South American condor soaring 


over Chimborazo—MAN FLIES! 


Another medium has been added to the land 


and the sea, 
almost another dimension has been 


added to the air itself— 
the stratosphere. Here, planes can travel phenomenally fast, 
amazingly far; here are the high roads for today’s bombers and 
tomorrow's transports; here are the new high battlefields where 
a superplane may rise to dominate the skies—and the earth 
below. 


But at 30,000 feet in the stratosphere the air is so thin that 
no human lungs and no airplane engines can breathe deep enough 
to sustain life. 


Yet with the aid of oxygen masks man breathes and survives; 
and, with the aid of turbosuperchargers, American-built engines 
can breathe and fly nearly seven miles up—‘‘on top” of the 
best combat planes of any other nation. 


More than 20 years ago a General Electric engineer, Dr. San- 
ford A. Moss, equipped a Liberty airplane engine with a turbo- 
supercharger that he had designed. And for more than 20 years, 
while America’s aeronautical engineers designed ships to fly 
farther and faster, General Electric engineers worked to perfect 
the machine that would enable them to fly higher and higher. 

Today, no bombers can fly farther than our American bombers, 
no combat planes can fly faster than our American interceptors. 


And, thanks to the turbosupercharger, no enemy planes can 
rise above them. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 




















CLOSING LOOPHOLES IN TAX LAW 
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Another Revenue Bill Taking Shape, Designed to Equalize Burdens 


Moves for mandatory joint 
returns, higher insurance 
levies, less depletion credit 


From now on, tax bills in Congress are 
going to be more frequent than at any 
time in the past. Although the largest rev- 
enue measure of all time has just been 
passed, another is whipped into 
shape for enactment later this year or 
early next. Congress may pass two or three 
tax bills in 1942. 

Reason is that, as taxes move higher, 
demands rise for changes in the revenue 
laws, to close loopholes that permit escape 
from taxation and to grant relief from 
taxes in certain “hardship” cases. Thus, 
there will be bills to increase taxes and 
other bills to smooth out imperfections. 

The revenue measure now being pre- 


being 


pared will belong in the latter class. 
Whether it will increase revenue very 


much is uncertain, since some highly contro- 
versial tax proposals, offered for inclusion 
in the bill, may be rejected by Congress. 

Here are the main loophole-closing pro- 
posals now being considered for incorpora- 
tion in the bill: 

Mandatory joint returns. Essential 
feature is that husbands and _ wives 
throughout the country would be required 
to file joint income tax returns. The plan 
was the most controversial part of the 
revenue bill just enacted, and was thrown 
out of that bill by the House. 

The Treasury is at work on a joint-re- 
turn plan that would result in lower in- 
come taxes for persons earning salaries 
than would be the case under a straight 
joint-return requirement. It would add 
about $250,000,000 of revenue a year. 
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Whether it will become part of the new 
bill is doubtful because of the hostility to 
the idea in Congress. 

A joint-return requirement would in- 
crease income taxes for many taxpayers 
because, by lumping income together, sur- 
taxes would be increased. Surtax rates are 
graduated upward according to amount of 
income. The reason a joint-return require- 
ment is classed as a loophole-closing meas- 
ure is that persons in “community-prop- 
erty” States, like California and Texas, 
can file separate returns and thus reduce 
income taxes, even though only the hus- 
band or wife receives income. 

Tax plan for community-property 
States. This would be an alternative to 
a joint-return requirement. It would at- 
tempt to raise taxes on incomes of persons 
in community-property States to equality 
with taxes paid in other States. The pro- 
posal is that, instead of being permitted to 
file separate returns as at present, hus- 
bands and wives would file joint returns 
and pay income taxes separately on their 
salaries if they earned salaries. Where in- 
come is from investments or property, 
taxes would be paid by the person manag- 
ing the investments or property. 

Such a provision would yield about 
$50,000,000 a year of revenue. 

Smaller depletion allowances. The 
Treasury feels that too-liberal treatment 
is granted oil, gas and mining companies 
under the present plan, whereby they are 
permitted to deduct from taxable earn- 
ings certain stated percentages of gross 
earnings for depletion of their resources. 
It wants included in the new bill a pro- 
vision allowing for depletion certain per- 
centages of the cost of the resources to 
the taxpayer. Result would be higher 
taxes. The Treasury estimates that the 
provision would yield $86,000,000 of reve- 
nue a year. 

Companies that would have to pay the 
higher taxes would strongly oppose the 
provision, and its enactment is doubtful. 

Insurance tax. The proposal is for higher 
taxes on incomes of mutual fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies. Stock com- 
panies in these fields complain that the 
mutual companies pay practically no in- 
come taxes. The proposal would encoun- 
ter strong opposition from numerous small 
mutual fire and casualty companies. 

Aside from loophole-closing proposals, 
the Treasury is advocating much higher 
excess profits taxes and increased levies 
on individual incomes, estates and gifts. 
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THE AMERICAS still hold three top cards in the world play for power---dominant 
industrial capacity of the United States, plus great hemisphere re- 
sources of metals and of food. Anglo-American line-up may play these cards for a 
decision if Hitler continues to expend his strength in Russia. American indus- 
trial aid now is beginning to weight Allied cause against Hitler. Growing food 
reserve of Western Hemisphere is ace in hole for postwar play in peace negotiations. 











INDUSTRY: Rising tide of arms output from North American factories is 
revising inter-American trade to a war basis. Inevitable outcome for 
near future seems to be further restriction of nondefense exports of man- 
ufactured goods, despite efforts to share the remaining supply equitably 
with hemisphere Good Neighbors. Severe pinch won't be felt until 1942. 


MINERALS: Biggest immediate prize in strategy on the seas is access to 
hemisphere supplies of copper, nickel, aluminum, oil, steel, coal and 


Pox lead. These are indispensable for Anglo-American war industry. Navy Sec-= 


, 4 retary Knox, arguing for repeal of the Neutrality Act, says United States 








must protect South Atlantic trade routes to Latin-American raw materials 
as one of the primary life lines of the nation. 





FOOD: Agriculture Secretary Wickard ccntends food will win the war and 
write the peace. Strategists may differ on nearby influence of food on 
the course of war, but most agree it will be a trump card over the long 
run. Restless Europe looks hungrily toward the overflowing bread basket 
on this side of the Atlantic. A tremendous surplus of wheat, corn and 
meat is accumulating in South America, United States and Canada. 


PROGRESS is slow in solving hemisphere farm surplus. Main reason is that Europe 

used to absorb this surplus. United States wants mostly metals and 
tropical products from Latin America. Wheat, corn, meat, cotton and coffee re- 
main burdens on hemisphere economy. ‘ 


CANADA is showing a hemisphere trend in a shift from wheat to dairy prod- 
ucts. Cut off from erstwhile sources of dairy supplies in Denmark and 
Holland, England now looks to Canada and U.S. for concentrated foods. 
Canada, for instance, finds a huge market in England for bacon, replacing 
Denmark in realignment of trade forced by Nazi conquest. 


ATTEMPTS to negotiate new inter-American trade treaties stumble over farm 
surpluses. Dragging are negotiations for an agreement between the United 
States and Argentina, which groans under a surplus of corn, wheat and 
meat. More promising is a further cut in tariffs on trade with Cuba, es= 
pecially sugar. Mexican settlement snags on oil dispute and dickering 
over trade advantages. 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER=AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 


COTTON strikes an off note in the hemisphere harmony theme. Brazil, 
pressed for new markets and leading challenger of United States cotton 
Supremacy, elbowed United States cotton out of the Canadian market this . 
year. But United States has intervened with a subsidy for cotton exports = 
to the Dominion. 





DOLLAR EXCHANGE continues to pour into Latin-American pockets, despite difficul- 

ty of selling grains, cotton, meats. United States takes all it 
can get in way of strategic metals, wool, hides. In first seven months this 
country imported $132,000,000 of wool compared with $48,000,000 in correspond- 
ing 1940 period; $109,000,000 of coffee against $81,000,000; $100,000,000 of 
Sugar against $76,000,000, and $69,000,000 of copper against $38,000,000 in 1940 
period. Latin America got most of this dollar increase. 





BUT Inter-American trade is meeting formidable obstacles. Question of 
preference ratings on exports to Latin America remains unsettled. Han- 
dling of priorities and export control is being overhauled by Economic 
Defense Board. Essence of the problem is threatened closing of hundreds 
of small factories which can't get materials to supply markets. 


BLACKLIST is being extended to stifle German and Italian connections in 
Latin-American markets. It now includes more than’'2,000 firms and indi- 
viduals. Exporters say this is longer than British blacklist and fre- 
quently hampers U.S. firms in competing with British sellers of light con- 
sumer goods. Yet blacklist is acknowledged as essential in economic warfare. 
i 
a 


SHIPPING limit on Pan-American trade is evident in shortage of vessels 

to bring sugar from Cuba, copper from Chile. Proposal is advanced to 

transfer small ore carriers from Great Lakes to Cuban sugar trade after in 
the Lakes shipping season ends. Shipping prospect may take turn for the 

better when United States approaches two-a-day launching goal on new ves-= 

sels. Shipyards finally are hitting a sturdy stride. 


POLITICAL stability growing out of trade improvement aids business development 

in Latin America. Trend is toward more stable regimes, while economic 
gains are fostered by United States buying of raw materials and loans. But 
flareups still hint under-surface antagonisms in some countries. 





IN MEXICO, Avila Camacho administration is regarded as more favorable 
than predecessor to promotion of private investment in industry. Settle- 
ment of oil and other outstanding questions between United States and 
Mexico may invite some investment of United States capital in Mexican 
industry. Basic situation, however, changes only slowly. Shooting of 
workers outside presidential residence in Mexico City is labeled a "re- 
grettable incident," rather than a breach between labor and government. 





IN ARGENTINA, increasing trade with United States offsets loss of markets 
in Europe. But struggle over outright anti-Nazi policy hasn't clarified. 
Internal division iS apparent in removal of Argentine Army Air Force com- 
mander, General Tonazzi, in reported military plot against the govern- 
ment. Argentina has a considerable German and Italian population. 





ON THE WHOLE, hemisphere defense is moving ahead for protection of trade. Exam- 

ples of co-operation with United States are naval and air bases "he 
building or planned on East Coast of South America--in Brazil and Uruguay--to ee 
guard exposed spots, including vital Plato River sector, from attacks. 
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“‘eeahat you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


> 





‘ 








Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN, whether or not your plant 
falls within the Government definition of 
“essential industry,” obtain special pri- 
ority rating to facilitate the delivery of 
maintenance and repair parts. The new 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
has decided to extend the special main- 
tenance and repair assistance plan to all 
industries. 


* + 


‘YOU CANNOT buy or sell coke, acetic 
Ncid, or, in the area east of the Rockies, 
waste paper at prices higher than those 
specified in schedules announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


YOU CANNOT sell automobiles to 
your company’s salesmen except under 
credit terms laid down by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The FRB has ruled that sales 
of cars to salesmen must comply with 
down-payment and 18-month maturity re- 
quirements of its credit regulations. 


* * = 


YOU CAN discharge union members 
who agitate to curtail production in viola- 
tion of a collective bargaining agreement 
with their union. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has ruled that the Wagner 
Act does not prohibit dismissal for such 
“insubordination.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to class as execu- 
tives those supervisory employes who 
spend part of their time instructing new 
workers even though such employes are 
required to operate various machines by 


aaa of demonstrations. The Wage and 
=" ¥Ytour Administrator has ruled that such 


work on machines does not require re- 
classification of supervisory employes and 
the consequent payment of overtime rates. 
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YOU CAN buy or sell hard coal without 
regard for the maximum price regulations 
recently announced by the Office of Price 
Administration. The OPA has revoked the 
price schedule for anthracite. 


YOU CANNOT as a delinquent income 
tax payer be required to surrender the cash 
value of your life insurance policies in 
which right has been reserved to change 
the beneficiary. A federal district court has 
ruled that such insurance policies cannot 
be attached by the Federal Government 
for payment of delinquent taxes. 


YOU CAN without violating the Wag- 
ner Act enter into a collective bargaining 
pact with a labor union requiring your em- 
ployes to remain members of that union 
once they have joined. General Counsel of 
the NLRB has issued an opinion assert- 
ing that a maintenance-of-membership 
clause is permissible under the law. 


* +* 


YOU CAN produce trucks, trailers, pas- 
senger cars or replacement parts for these 
vehicles in excess of the quotas fixed by 
the Director of Priorities if the articles 
are for defense orders. The Division of 
Priorities has ruled that auto and truck 
production quotas do not include those 
produced for defense. 


YOU CANNOT under consumer credit 
rules issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
rent out an article on which credit has 
been restricted without obtaining a deposit 
equal to the down payment which would 
be required in installment sale, if the rent- 
al contract includes an option giving the 
customer the right to purchase the article. 


YOU CAN obtain special priority rat- 
ings from the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to facilitate defense housing con- 
struction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file returns on capital stock 
tax up to Oct. 29 without penalty. The 
Treasury Department has extended the 
deadline for filing returns under the new 
tax law and set ahead to Dec. 28 the pe- 
riod within which payments of capital 
stock tax may be made without incurring 
liability for interest. 
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You show your 
credentials — 


Ce you doi Gl iM! 


HERE'S no chance for anyone to slip in 

the back way—no opportunity to sneak 
blueprints or other valuable material out of 
the plant without approval—when the plant 
is enclosed with U-S-S Cyclone Fence. Day 
and night Cyclone protects your plant from 
saboteurs, marauders and thieves. It stops 
trouble before it begins. 

Today thousands of plants all over the 
country — vital key plants, such as airplane 
factories, shipyards, oil refineries — are pro- 
tected with Cyclone Fence. In fact, more plant 
owners choose Cyclone than any other prop- 
erty protection fence. Does your plant need 
this protection? If so, call in a Cyclone expert. 
He'll gladly give you the benefit of his ex- 
perience — help you decide how best to make 
your plant and equipment safer. There’s no 
obligation whatsoever. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, IIL. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for this free book. 
Crammed with facts, speci- 
fications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—-for home, 
school, playground, busi- 
ness. Whether you need a 
few feet of fence or 10 
miles, you need this book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 

















CYCLONE FENCE 

Waukegan, Ill. Derr. E101 " 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 
Fence — How to Choose It — How to use =” 
PRRs. 0:6 00:60 060005046.000000562000456000000% 
RBEIESR. 0c cc cecccoccceccvetcosesscocecoesus 
CRY. cc ccccccccccccccccccscs State. ccoccccces 
I am interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) Es- 
tate; [] Playground; [) Residence [] School. 
Approximately ......+eececccsccesessees feet. 





CYCLONE FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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REPORT ON INTER=AMERICAN TRENDS--(Continued) 


COTTON strikes an off note in the hemisphere harmony theme. Brazil, 
pressed for new markets and leading challenger of United States cotton 
Supremacy, elbowed United States cotton out of the Canadian market this 
year. But United States has intervened with a subsidy for cotton exports 
to the Dominion. 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE continues to pour into Latin-American pockets, despite difficul- 

ty of selling grains, cotton, meats. United States takes all it 
can get in way of strategic metals, wool, hides. In first seven months this 
country imported $132,000,000 of wool compared with $48,000,000 in correspond- 
ing 1940 period; $109,000,000 of coffee against $81,000,000; $100,000,000 of 
Sugar against $76,000,000, and $69,000,000 of copper against $38,000,000 in 1940 
period. Latin America got most of this dollar increase. 





BUT Inter-American trade is meeting formidable obstacles. Question of 
preference ratings on exports to Latin America remains unsettled. Han- 
dling of priorities and export control is being overhauled by Economic 
Defense Board. Essence of the problem is threatened closing of hundreds 
of small factories which can't get materials to supply markets. 


BLACKLIST is being extended to stifle German and Italian connections in 
Latin-American markets. It now includes more than 2,000 firms and indi- 
viduals. Exporters say this is longer than British blacklist and fre- 
quently hampers U.S. firms in competing with British sellers of light con- 
sumer goods. Yet blacklist is acknowledged as essential in economic warfare. 


SHIPPING limit on Pan-American trade is evident in shortage of vessels 
to bring sugar from Cuba, copper from Chile. Proposal is advanced to 
transfer small ore carriers from Great Lakes to Cuban sugar trade after 
the Lakes shipping season ends. Shipping prospect may take turn for the 
better when United States approaches two-a-day launching goal on new ves- 
sels. Shipyards finally are hitting a sturdy stride. 


POLITICAL stability growing out of trade improvement aids business development 

in Latin America. Trend is toward more stable regimes, while economic 
gains are fostered by United States buying of raw materials and loans. But 
flareups still hint under-surface antagonisms in some countries. 





IN MEXICO, Avila Camacho administration is regarded as more favorable 
than predecessor to promotion of private investment in industry. Settle- 
ment of oil and other outstanding questions between United States and 
Mexico may invite some investment of United States capital in Mexican 
industry. Basic situation, however, changes only slowly. Shooting of 
workers outside presidential residence in Mexico City is labeled a "re- 
grettable incident," rather than a breach between labor and government. 


IN ARGENTINA, increasing trade with United States offsets loss of markets 
in Europe. But struggle over outright anti-Nazi policy hasn't clarified. 
Internal division is apparent in removal of Argentine Army Air Force com- 
mander, General Tonazzi, in reported military plot against the govern- 
ment. Argentina has a considerable German and Italian population. 








ON THE WHOLE, hemisphere defense is moving ahead for protection of trade. Exam- 

ples of co-operation with United States are naval and air bases 
building or planned on East Coast of South America--in Brazil and Uruguay--to 
guard exposed spots, including vital Plato River sector, from attacks. 
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‘eextWhat you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 








Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN, whether or not your plant 
falls within the Government definition of 


“essential industry,” obtain special pri- 


YOU CAN buy or sell hard coal without 
regard for the maximum price regulations 
recently announced by the Office of Price 
Administration. The OPA has revoked the 
price schedule for anthracite. 


YOU CANNOT as a delinquent income 
tax payer be required to surrender the cash 
value of your life insurance policies in 
which right has been reserved to change 
the beneficiary. A federal district court has 
ruled that such insurance policies cannot 
be attached by the Federal Government 
for payment of delinquent taxes. 


YOU CAN without violating the Wag- 








You show your 
credentials — 





02 you doi gel iM! 


) it Sue tp facilitate the dulivery of HERE’S no chance for anyone to slip in 

i Ory faung 0 = : . The ner Act enter into a collective bargaining the back way—no opportunity to sneak 
maintenance and repair parts. The new yact with a labor union requiring your em- blueprints or other valuable material out of 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 


has decided to extend the special main- 
tenance and repair assistance plan to all 
industries. 


* * * 


ployes to remain members of that union 
once they have joined. General Counsel of 
the NLRB has issued an opinion assert- 
ing that a maintenance-of-membership 
clause is permissible under the law. 


the plant without approval—when the plant 
is enclosed with U-S-S Cyclone Fence. Day 
and night Cyclone protects your plant from 
saboteurs, marauders and 
trouble before it begins. 


thieves. It stops 


. Today thousands of plants all over the 
7 TAT OW . — country — vital key plants, such as airplane 
' YOU CANNOT buy or sell coke, acetic * % : ae ee ee oe ee 
‘ ; a factories, shipyards, oil refineries — are pro- 
4cid, or, in the area east of the Rockies, 


:.. required to operate various machines 


waste paper at prices higher than those 
specified in schedules announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


credit terms laid down by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The FRB has ruled that sales 
of cars to salesmen must comply with 
down-payment and 18-month maturity re- 
quirements of its credit regulations. 


who agitate to curtail production in viola- 
tion of a collective bargaining agreement 
with their union. The National Labor Re- 
i lations Board has ruled that the Wagner 
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Act does not prohibit dismissal for such 
“insubordination.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN produce trucks, trailers, pas- 
senger cars or replacement parts for these 
vehicles in excess of the quotas fixed by 


produced for defense. 


YOU CANNOT under consumer credit 
rules issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
rent out an article on which credit has 
been restricted without obtaining a deposit 


al contract includes an option giving the 
customer the right to purchase the article. 

YOU CAN obtain special priority rat- 
ings from the Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration to facilitate defense housing con- 
struction. 


tected with Cyclone Fence. In fact, more plant 
owners choose Cyclone than any other prop- 


erty protection fence. Does your plant need 


the Director of Priorities if the articles ee ee ee ng age “ep 

* * are for defense orders. The Division of Hic'll gladly give you the benefit of his ex- 

aL Se err perience — help you decide how best to make 

_— XO’ bil Priorities has ruled that auto and truck your plant and equipment safer. There’s no 
YOU CANNOT sell automobiles to jroduction quotas do not include those shititinds wiunenmaee 
your company’s salesmen except under 5 : 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, III. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


32-Page Book on Fence 


* * * 
equal to the down payment which would Sead for this iitee book. 
4 f ischargce ; > ors . — : Zrammed with facts, speci- 
YOU CAN discharge union members be required in installment sale, if the rent- ieatioas, “ 


illustrations. 
Shows 14 types 
school, 


for home, 
playground, busi- 
ness. Whether you need a 
few feet of fence or 10 
miles, you need this book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 





CYCLONE FENCE 

Waukegan, Ill. Derr. E101 | 

| Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Y our 
Fence — How to Choose It — How to use It.’ | 
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workers even though such employes are 
by 


demonstrations. The Wage and 


Att of strations. Fi i 
~ ¥tour Administrator has ruled that such 


work on machines does not require re- 
classification of supervisory employes and 
the consequent payment of overtime rates. 


OCTOBER 3, 1941 





tax up to Oct. 29 without penalty. The 
Treasury Department has extended the 
deadline for filing returns under the new 
tax law and set ahead to Dec. 28 the pe- 
riod within which payments of capital 
stock tax may be made without incurring 
liability for interest. 
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WANTED 


Presidents for the World's 
Richest Industrial Empire 





e Uncle Sam knows—soon 
every nation will have reason to 
know—that here is the world’s 


greatest industrial empire. For 
out of its plants today pours 
the “hardware” of national de- 
fense in quantities staggering 
to the imagination. 


Here raw materials are handy, 
here is power supply, here are 
skilled workmen. And here the 
Erie Railroad can distribute 
your product—quickly and 
economically —to 43,000,000 
consumers, to thousands of 
manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers—all within easy 
access of its own tracks. 


There’s a strategic place for 
your business in this prosperous 
industrial empire, Mr. President. 
And Erie can help you find it! 
For up-to-the-minute facts on 
available properties, tax rates, 
labor supply,sources of material, 
markets, etc., just address Indus- 
trial Development Department 

or 

Carl Howe, Vice President 

Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sidney Hillman as Policy Maker «+ -»= 
. .« Overlapping Labor Agencies 


Sidney Hillman now is claiming respon- 
sibility for fixing the Administration’s 
labor policies. He is telling union leaders: 
“The President placed me in charge of 
labor policies when he appointed me to the 
Office of Production Management .. . I 
have not been turned down by the Presi- 
dent even once .. .” 

Many employers, most union officers 
knew Mr. Hillman’s views before he be- 
came OPM’s Associate Director General. 
First and only president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, now a quarter- 
century old, Mr. Hillman was a vice presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations from its inception until last No- 
vember. For most of his life, he has fought 
for the “closed shop.” He puts more store 
by arbitration and mediation than some 


labor leaders, but admits that industrial 
peace is a goal that is approachable but 
never fully attainable. 

CIO leaders are saying that Mr. Hill- 
man’s attitude toward compulsory union- 
ism—closed shop, union shop or mainte- 
nance-of-membership agreement—is be- 
coming the Government policy. If they are 
right, the CIO will end the open shop in 
the coal mines owned by the steel corpora- 
tions, in the East Coast shipyards, in the 
Little Steel plants, and, eventually, in 
Big Steel. If they are wrong, Mr. Hillman 
will be called to account when CIO meets 
in annual convention Nov. 17 at Detroit. 

Too many cooks? Mr. Hillman’s—the 
Administration’s—labor program has its 
critics inside the Government service. Ed- 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty strikes involving more than 18,435 employes held up work on defense projects for 


part or all of last week. 


The total is smaller by two than the number of strikes reported 


for the preceding week. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the approximate 


number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


| INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


| BUILDING TRADES: 
Curtiss-Wright Propeller Plant, Bea- 
ver, Pa. (150) 
Louisiana Shipyards Co., 
leans, La. (1,500 
Republic Aircraft Products Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. (750) 
MeTAL TRADES: 
American Brake ee ‘w Foundry Co., 
Mahwah, N. J. 
Knoxville Iron co, -_—_ Tenn. 
(400) 
Ryerson & Sons Steel Co., 
'N. Y. (100 


New Or- 


Buffalo, 


Tubular Rivet & Steel Co., Wollaston, 
Mass. (750) 
SEAFARERS: 
Alcoa Steamship Co. and others, New 
York City and six other ports (600) 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERS: 
Shaw Box Crane & Hoist Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (700) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Hill Independent Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (110) 


Total: 11 AFL strikes involving more 
than 5,510 employes. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Cuyahoga Stamping Co., Cleveland, 
O. (50) 
H. A. Douglas Manufacturing Co., 
Bronson, Mich. (375) 
International Harvester Co., Spring- 


field, O. (3,500) 

Marlin Rockwell Corp., Plainville, 
Conn. (1,350) 

Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(1,000) 


ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Electric Machinery Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (320) 
PaCKINGHOUSE WORKERS: 
Chicago Meat Packing Companies, 
Chicago, Ill. (1,180) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works, 
Worcester, Mass. (400) 
—_, Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
500) 


Evans Products Co., 
(500) 

Lukenweld, 
(2,000) 

—= Steel Foundries, Springfield, O. 
(590) 

Portland Forge & Foundry, Portland, 
Ind. (200) 

St. Louis Truck & Auto Body Plants, 
St. Louis, Mo. (400) 
Wallingford Steel Co., 

Conn. (60) 


Detroit, Mich. 


Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 


New Haven, 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Great Lakes Thread Co., Detroit, 


Mich. (150) 


Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co. # 


Trenton, N. J. (350) 
Total: 19 CIO strikes ianehing more 
than 12,925 employes. 
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ward F. McGrady, one-time Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, now labor adviser to the 
Secretary of War; Dr. William M. Leiser- 
son, guiding influence of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the Labor 
Roard’s general counsel, Robert B. Watt, 


peal. complained of the lack of a single 


j 


PX 





authority to integrate the work of the 
half-dozen agencies attempting to concili- 
ate, mediate or arbitrate labor disputes. 

The Labor Department has its Concili- 
ation Service; OPM its Labor Division— 
Mr. Hillman’s organization. There is the 
National Defense Mediation Board. And 
the Maritime Commission, the Maritime 
Labor Board and the Railway Mediation 
Board are trying to iron out flare-ups be- 
tween men and management. 

Mr. Watt explains it this way: Each 
operates independently. Each suffers from 
the lack of a co-ordinated system which 
would mold policies, develop collaboration 
of industry and labor and, in general, 
bring about efficient teamwork. As _ evi- 
dence that the need for such unification 
was recognized long ago, Mr. Watt cites 
the War Labor Board’s experience in the 


first World War. 


Ship seizure. Hardly had Mr. Watt 
lodged his complaint than the shipping 
strike provided a demonstration of his ar- 
gument. American Federation of Labor 
sailors, demanding war risk bonuses for 
taking ships into the Caribbean, walked off 


~— three vessels owned by the Alcoa Line. 
aes: In the course of their 10-day strike, 
which spread to 25 ships, these union 


leaders dealt with (1) the Maritime Com- 
mission, which tried to hold the union to 
an agreement to arbitrate the bonus issue: 
(2) the Conciliation Service, which gave 
advice; (3) Mr. Hillman, who, according 
to the union’s Hawks, 
promised to arrange a conference between 
the union and the ship operators without 
the Maritime Commission—although the 
Commission also was attempting to bring 
the operators and the union into confer- 
ence. 

Finally, when it became evident that 
the union could tie up seven ships for every 


secretary, John 


vessel the Maritime Commission could 
seize and man, the President sent the 
whole affair to the Defense Mediation 


Board. Within 2+ hours after the Board 
took jurisdiction, the sailors were back on 
their ships, the union secretary explaining 
that this was the “sensible thing to do as 
long as the Maritime Commission has 
stepped out.” The return to work, however, 
was only a truce while the Mediation Board 
attempted to effect a final settlement of the 
war-bonus dispute. 
Mr. Watt’s disciples are asking: Where 
was the no-strike policy? Why wasn’t the 
» dispute turned over to the Mediation 
etPoard before the strike spread? With three 
different agencies giving advice and orders, 
how can the union know which one to 
take seriously? Their questions have gone 
unanswered. 
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200-ton unit undergoing factory test. 


Four 100-ton TRANE 
Turbo-Vacuum Compressors 
at Wayne Division, Bendix 

Aviation Corporation 


HIS NEW TRANE development repre- 
gc an outstanding contribution to 
air conditioning progress which greatly 
simplifies the equipment. arrangement 
on large jobs. Available in 50, 70, 100 
and 200-ton sizes. Easy to install and 
place in operation. 

Four 100-ton Trane Turbo-Vacuum 
Compressors furnish the chilled water 
for air conditioning the carburetor test 
room of the Wayne Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 
Other national defense industries are 
using ‘Trane Compressors for comfort 
and process work. ‘They're an aid to pro- 
duction schedules. 

The complete line of Trane heating 
and air conditioning equipment includes, 





THE TRANE COMPANY + LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 
Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. « TORONTO, ONTARIO 


50-TON MODEL 
TRANE TURBO-VACUUM COMPRESSOR 











in addition to Turbo-Vacuum Compres- 
sors, Reciprocating Compressors, Heat- 
ing and Cooling Coils, Unit Heaters, 
Convectors, Steam and Hot Water Heat- 
ing Specialties, Fans, Climate Chang- 
ers, Self-Contained Air Conditioners, 
Pumps and related equipment —all of 
which has a multitude of applications 
vitally important to American industry, 
as well as many governmental agen- 
cies today. 

Long accustomed to working with 
architects, engineers, contractors, indus- 
trials and builders, The Trane Company 
is ready to serve your needs through the 
85 ‘Trane sales offices which span Amer- 
ica from coast to coast. 


TR 









HEATING - COOLING - AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 








Special Report. | 
BIG DEMAND FOR HOMES 


(This article represents the result of an 








BLOCKED BY SHORTAGES 


Scarcity of Metals 


Use of materials for arms 
reduces supply available for 
equipping higher-cost houses 


The boom in home building is about to 
undergo a drastic change. Thousands of 
people are becoming prospective home buy- 
ers as a result of the rise in national in- 
come. But building materials are getting 
scarcer. Instead of engaging in a free-for- 
all scramble to build dwellings anywhere 
and at any price, contractors now must 
bow to priorities control—the same as 
manufacturers of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines. 

This means home building will be re- 
stricted largely to defense areas, for work- 
ers in the middle and lower-income brack- 
ets. Luxury homes are beyond the pale of 
priorities, along with yachts, aluminum 
pots and pans, nickel trimmings. Residen- 
tial building probably will continue at a 
high level for some time, but the average 
new house will be plainer and simpler. 
“Business as usual” is going out of style in 
home building, too. 

You still can build a home anywhere in 
any price range—provided you can pay for 
it and obtain the materials and labor. Get- 
ting the materials is the main difficulty. 
Henceforth, the surest ticket to housing 
materials is a high preference rating from 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 





a 


Curtailing Construction Except in Defense Areas 


the Office of Production Management. 
OPM has worked out a priority system on 
housing materials in collaboration with 
Charles F. Palmer, Defense Housing Co- 
ordinator. 

Defense housing: To obtain a preference 
rating on scarce materials, a home builder 
now must meet these major requirements: 
(1) The dwelling must be in a designated 
defense area; (2) it must be suitable for 
workers in defense activities; (3) the mar- 
ket price of the house must not exceed 
$6,000; rent must not exceed $50 a month. 

In addition, priority control prescribes 
minutely many materials and types of 





—Delano-F.S.A. 


BLUEPRINTS ARE READY ... 


—Delano-F.S.A. 


- « « BUT THE BUILDING BOOM IS CRACKING .. . EXCEPT FOR HOUSING DEFENSE WORKERS 


equipment for use in home building. The 
object is to conserve the most critical mate- 
rials for war industry needs. These include 
copper, aluminum, steel, nickel, lead, zinc. 

How priority control on housing mate- 
rials ties in with defense planning general- 
ly is illustrated in regulations on heating 
equipment. Oil burners are ruled out on 
the Eastern Seaboard. The reason for this 
is a desire to conserve fuel oil because of 
the shortage in tankers. Coal or gas-using 
equipment is encouraged instead of oil 
burners. 

Subject to regulation in the granting of 
housing priorities are hundreds of building 
items—reinforcing steel, fire doors, venti- 
lators, screws, bolts, nuts, window trim- 
mings and so on in a long list of items 
affected by the growing shortage of metals. 

Shortages: Cement, lumber, plaster, rock 
and gravel are abundant. As long as only 
these abundant materials are wanted, 
houses can be built anywhere and at any 
price. Priority control applies mainly to 
metal-using equipment and fittings. 

Builders report the most serious short- 
ages are in plumbing pipe and fittings, re- 
inforcing steel, sheet metal, electrical wir- 
ing and other copper-using products, 
structural steel, nails. Shortages vary by 
localities. Shingles are hard to get in some 
places, readily available in others. The 
same goes for nails, hardware, wiring for 
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stucco houses. Most builders expect short- 
ages to become more general and strin- 
gent as war industry absorbs a larger por- 
tion of the metal supply. 

The metal shortages are being overcome 
in part by use of substitutes. Priority reg- 


hc are drawn to hasten a shift to the 


\ 













more common materials, from metal to 
lumber and stone. But there are many 
items for which no satisfactory substitutes 
ean be found. Plumbing and electrical fit- 
tings, for instance, must contain metals. 
Leeway for style changes in these is lim- 
ited. 

Consequently, builders who cannot get 
priority ratings in the name of defense 
housing face hard sledding in putting up 
higher-cost homes which use metal fittings 
and gadgets in profusion. 

Temporarily, many builders may be 
able to get along without priority calls.on 
materials, simply by using up what they 
have on hand. Just how large these inven- 
tories are nobody knows. 

Defense areas: Nearly 300 communities 
and metropolitan districts are designated 


“defense housing critical areas.” Examples 
of these are Washington, D. C.; Birming- 


ham, Muscle Shoals and Gadsden, in Ala- 
bama; the Newark-Kearny-Elizabeth area, 
in New Jersey, and Philadelphia-Camden- 
Chester, in Pennsylvania. In the New 
York City area, Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land City are named critical defense areas, 
but not Manhattan, the Bronx or West- 
chester. 
Hundreds of communities are 
from the list. Concentration of defense 
orders for shipping, airplanes and muni- 
tions in relatively few places tends to re- 
strict the list of critical housing areas. 
As priority control becomes effective, 
many communities outside the first line 
of defense activity apparently face a sharp 
curtailment of residential building. This 
adds to the priorities unemployment now 


’ - 


missing 


coming to the fore in the automobile, 
washing machine and other industries 


forced to slow down for lack of materials. 

Naturally, through operation of the law 
of supply and demand, home construction 
tends to concentrate in defense areas 
where population has been growing rapid- 
ly. Government-financed housing is almost 
entirely in defense areas. 

Priority control merely aims to increase 
this concentration of building in defense 


communities where housing is needed 
most. As an initial allotment for a six- 


month period, OPM has agreed to grant 
priority assistance for construction of 
200,000 privately financed defense housing 
units and for 100,000 publicly financed 
units. 

These 300,000 units would mean con- 
tinuation of residential construction at 
about the rate of recent months. The big 
difference is that houses in the higher price 
ranges—above $6,000—are ruled out and 
new building will be forced more inten- 
sively into designated defense areas. Ex- 
ceptions may be made at the discretion of 
OCTOBER 3, 
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LAMP ASSEMBLIES ° 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES 
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N WARFARE, the night indeed has 

a thousand eyes. Lights on travel- 
ling mechanized units must be rigidly 
controlled, scientifically designed ... 
¢ To help solve this problem, The 
Electric Auto-Lite Company is build- 
ing a complete system of blackout 
lighting that gives our army cat’s eyes 
—enables the drivers of mechanized 


equipment to “ 


see in the dark” 
g And this is only one of the defense 
problems to which this company has 
devoted the resources of its great en- 
gineering research laboratories. 
Today, 18 Auto-Lite plants, located 
at strategic points throughout the 
Nation, are manufacturing a wide 
variety of products vital to our 
rearmament program. You will 


find spark plugs, batteries and 


SPARK PLUGS + 
BATTERIES * 
STARTING, LIGHTING * 
AND IGNITION * 


METAL STAMPINGS 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


TWEXVE GOT EYES LIKE A CAN! 








* 





complete ignition systems... instru- 
ments, wire and cable in tanks, 
trucks and reconnaissance cars... 
in flashing pursuit ships, mosquito 
fleets and mighty bombers. In addi- 
tion, Auto-Lite’s manufacturing 
facilities are producing a wide range 
of defense program material, mess 
kits, map cases, projectiles, boosters 
and fuses, gun firing solenoids, 
trigger arm assemblies, plastic and 
die cast products...4 The basis of 
Auto-Lite’s present readiness to meet 
the Nation’s ever increasing need is 
the result of progressive improvement 
in product and service. Here, too, is 
positive assurance to those customers 
we have so long and faithfuily 
served ... they, too, can con- 


tinue to depend on Auto-Lite. 


* WiRE AND CABLE 
* IRON CASTINGS 
* ALUMINUM AND ZINC 
* DIE CASTINGS 


AIRCRAFT AND OTHER 'NSTRUMENTS AND GAUGES 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 
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EASE YOUR MIND! 


A man rests easier when he has 
life insurance commensurate with 


his family’s needs. 


with your program? 


Jusurance 


help you 


Ged) rurtential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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Loud-Speaking 
DICTOGRAPH 
interior telephone, 
he knows who’s 
calling before he 
answers and can cut 
short less important 
conversations. That 
single feature saves 
me hours of waiting 
every week,” 
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EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


are making it unnecessary for the top 
executives in 10,000 American offices and 
factories to ‘‘stand in line’ at the office 
switchboard and wait their turns. Send 
for descriptive literature or better still 


it 
WHEN I call an | 
associate over my | 
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desk. Dictograph Sales Corp. 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 

would be interested in seeing a copy of 

The United States News without charge. 
The United States News 

2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Nou Ready 
INDE 


| The United States News 


Last six months 
of 1940 





An Index for the last six months 
of 1940 is now ready. It lists the 
contents of all the issues by subject, 
by individual, by the material 
covered, and refers you quickly to 
the issue and page number where 
the subject is treated. Under indi- 
vidual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various 
departments of the Government are 
extensively indexed under separate 
headings. 

This Index offers many uses in 
preparing material for debates and 
in studying specific sections of na- 
tional affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for 
the last six months of 1940; one 
dollar if you wish to reserve a copy 
for the first six months of 1941, 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 
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priority officials in allowing completion of 
houses already under construction. 

What builders visualize is a continued 
boom in lower-cost housing in busy ship- 
building, airplane, munitions and similar 
defense centers. This type of constructior 


in fact, may be accelerated by preferent=+ 


in obtaining scarce materials. 

On the other hand, suburban developers 
in many communities—particularly those 
building houses in the range from $6,000 
to $15,000—will be forced to curtail, sus- 
pend operations or shift into low-cost 
housing carrying high defense ratings. In 
other words, builders have the same prob- 
lem of converting their activities into de- 
fense ratings as have manufacturers in a 
variety of industries. 

Quotas have been set for defense com- 
munities as a guide to granting of priority 
ratings. These quotas are being kept secret. 
In practice, there probably will be consid- 
erable flexibility, so that the most critical 
defense areas can get relatively bigger 
shares of the 300,000 over-all allotment. 

Financing: Financing is a minor obstacle 
—for those who have the cash or sufficient 
credit standing to get a new house. Mort- 
gage money in most places is obtainable 
at about the lowest interest rates on record. 

Banks are disposed to be chary in mak- 
ing loans where they are doubtful of the 
builder’s ability to get materials to com- 
plete dwellings. A preference rating helps 
to dispel this hesitancy. The Federal 
Housing Administration, which insures 
mortgages for home building, quietly has 
tightened up a bit by ignoring highe: 
building costs in making appraisals of 
properties for mortgage insurance. The 
effect of this attitude is to require a some- 
what larger cash down payment or to 
squeeze the builder’s profit margin. 

In defense areas, FHA financing terms 
have been relaxed to stimulate private fi- 
nancing of new housing. While the propor- 
tion of Government-financed housing for 
defense needs is increasing, housing officials 
still rely largely upon private financing of 
residential construction in coming months. 

Feeling the way: Housing officials frank- 
ly regard priority control as an experi- 
ment. Some concede it may be necessary to 
make changes, perhaps to allow variations 
by regions and communities in the $6,000 
ceiling and the $50 rental limit. Builders 
complain it is not fair to apply a $6,000 
ceiling to the whole country, because costs 
vary from one section to another. 

It is not possible, moreover, to estimate 
far ahead what supply and demand condi- 
tions will be for building materials. So 
many kinds of materials enter into con- 
struction of a home that the priority prob- 
lem is particularly difficult. 

In the end, a builder may discover—as 
manufacturers have learned to their dis- 
appointment—that a high priority rating i 
not a sure guarantee that he will get the 
materials. Experience with actual opera- 
tion of priorities will count in home build- 
ing, as it is counting in other industries. 
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How to Get an OPM Contract 


By Our Own Fixer-Upper 


Scene 1: The president's office of the International Squinch 
Company in St. Blooey, Mo. The production manager is ad- 
dressing the president: We’ve got the machines, we’ve got the 
savvy, we’ve got the men, O. G. All we need is the orders and 
the materials. Heaven knows the defense program can use 
billions of squinches. All you have to do is go to Washington— 

0. G.:—Done, U. J. I'll leave at once! 

Scene 2: The Washington Airport, five hours later. O. G. 
worms his way through a throng of lend-lease experts, British 
purchasing commission- 
ers, Russian ditto, Nor- 
wegian ditto, Brazilian 

% ditto, ditto ditto, and, 
Ene tn fru unknown to him, 50,000 
oS Sy, other contract seekers. 
=> ww S& After an hour of fierce 
so WASHING TOR! DAWN competition he gets a 
tazi: 
O.G.: Take me to the Hotel Pillow. 
Cassy: Oh, yeah? 
Scene 3: The lobby of the Hotel Pillow: 
O.G.: I'd like a room with a bath, please. 
CierK: So would a lot of other dopes. 
O.G.: But listen, ’m— 
Cuerk: Sorry, but we are filled up until June, 1943. 
Scenes 4 to 18, inc.: Successively the lobby of every other 
hotel in Washington. The dialogue is identical with the above. 

Scene 19: The foyer of the Home For the Friendless (beds 
25 cents) at midnight: 

O.G.: Please, could I curl up in a corner on a newspaper? 

Warpen: Ya gotta reservation? 

Scene 20: A corner of Potomac Park. It is 2 A.M. as O.G. 
limps up to the only bench containing but one person: 

O.G.: Excuse me, sir, but do you mind if I take a little 
nap? I’m president of the International Squinch Company— 

Srrancer: Yeah? I’m Bernard Baruch. Sit down, sit down. 

Scene 21: The lobby of the OPM headquarters. Our friend 
is at the end of a line of 673 men carrying brief cases: 

O.G. (Reaching the head of the line at last): Miss, could 
I see the head of the purchasing department? 

Miss: Sorry, but he has gone to lunch. . 
Russia. What did you want to see him for? 

O.G.: I am president of the International Squinch Company, 
and I want to see him about selling some squinches. 

Miss: (Consulting a 50,000-page directory) Squinches— 
h’m. Oh, yes. That is in Mr. Skrp’s division, but he is at a 
conference. Suppose you see his special deputy assistant in 
Room 1101 of the Burp Building. 

Scene 22: The eleventh floor of the Burp Building. It used 
to be a mausoleum, but has been taken over by the Government: 

O.G.: Is Mr.—Mr.— 

Receptionist: No, he went home at 6 o’clock. 

Scene 23: The same, next morning. (Note: Theatrical com- 
panies staging this tragedy can lend realism to the play by 
actually sending the audience home between Scenes 22 and 23): 

O.G.: Are you Mr. Skrp’s special deputy assistant assistant? 





. or maybe to 
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Man: No, I’m the special deputy assistant assistant’s acting 
assistant. Can I do something for you? 

O.G.: My boy, for those kind words I’m putting a codicil 
in my will leaving you $100,000. I am president of the Interna- 
tional Squinch Com- 
pany and I want to 
know if the Govern- 
ment can’t use some 
squinches. 

Man: Of course it 
can, millions and mil- 
lions of them. 

0.G.: Maybe I’m 
dreaming. This can’t be true. Did you say you could use 
squinches in quantity? 

Man: That’s what I said. When can you start deliveries? 

O.G.: Within ten days after I get the material. 

Man: What material do you need? 

O.G.: Why, the material to make squinches, of course. 

Man: Oh, yes, sure. What exactly are squinches, anyhow? 

O.G.: What are—you mean to say—well, peel me for a grape! 
Squinches are little metal tips on the ends of shoelaces. 

Man: Is that so? In that case we can use billions of them! 
Just fill out contract form B-1 and—say, did you say metal? 

O.G.: Yes, metal. Brass, or steel, or copper. 

Man: In that case, I’m afraid you will have to go to the 
Priorities Division, subdivision C, Department P-40, in 502 
GLMF Building. 

Scene 24: You can guess what happened, so this is the fifth 
floor of the GLMF Building two days later. O.G. has now 
grown a distinguished-looking beard: 

O.G.: Iam the president of the International Squinch Com- 
pany and I have a Government order for billions of squinches 
if I can get a priority rating for steel, copper, brass, tinfoil, old 
chewing gum or what have you. 

Man: Sorry, but we are all out. Can you use soy beans? 

O.G.: But the country needs these. The Army, the Navy, 
the Air Corps, the Marines, the CIO, every branch of the na- 
tional defense. They are the little gadgets on the ends of shoe- 
laces, like this, see? 

Man: Sorry, but on account of the cotton shortage we can’t 
use shoelaces. The Army, Navy et als will have to wear button 
shoes. Good-bye, sir. Next? 

Scene 25: Washington Memorial Highway, three miles from 
the airport: 

O.G.: I guess it’s no use, cabby. We’ve been here three days 
and moved only twenty feet. Take me to the railroad station. 

Scene 26: Union Station, Washington, two days later: 

0.G.: A one-way 
ticket to St. Blooey, 
please. 

AGENT: Sorry, sir, but 
on account of the pres- 
ent acute paper short- 


age we are not selling 
tickets any more. 
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Transportation Control Near? .. . FDR’s Opposition ~* * 
To Declaring War . . . Morgenthau-Eccles Feud Ends 


Henry Morgenthau and Marriner 
Eccles at last are burying the hatchet 
in their long feud over the respective 
powers of the Treasury and Reserve 
Board. Fear that both might get 
caught off base, if inflation comes, 
provides the reason. 


x * * 


Mr. Morgenthau and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard now have their 
differences. The Treasury Secretary 
brought cries of anguish from farm 
leaders by his suggestion that Ca- 
nadian wheat should be imported to 
break the U.S. price. 


xk 


Mr. Wickard is convinced that the 
chance of getting an effective price- 
control law is being jeopardized by 
Mr. Morgenthau’s complaint about 
farm price levels. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt is opposed to a 
formal declaration of war against Ger- 
many even if Congress would vote it 
at this time. An undeclared war has 
advantages. 


* & ® 


Some very high officials are beginning 
to complain that it is harder to see 
Harry Hopkins—to whom they are 
being referred—than it is to see the 
President. 


* ** *% 


Joseph Eastman is talked of as proba- 
ble head of a proposed new transpor- 
tation control agency to take its place 
alongside price and priority control 
agencies. 


x * * 


Japan is receiving many kind words, 
many polite expressions of concern 
for her situation, but is receiving very 
little in the way of goods from U.S. 


x * *® 


There apparently is nothing to the 
report in New Deal circles that Chief 
Justice Stone of the Supreme Court, 
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who now is 69, will resign when he 
reaches 70, to be succeeded by Justice 
Robert Jackson. 


xk * 


Some American firms doing business 
in South America are amazed to dis- 
cover how intimate is the knowledge 
of this Government about the views, 
past expressions and personal associa- 
tions of their representatives down 
there. A passing expression of anti- 
British sentiment is known to have 
had repercussions. 


* M * 


A hint is being dropped quietly that 
Donald Nelson and Leon Henderson— 
handling priorities and prices—would 
do well not to forget that they’re real- 
ly working under the Vice President, 
Henry Wallace. Mr. Wallace has the 
final word on policy. 


* 4 * 


Word reaching official sources from 
China is that traffic on the Burma 
Road fell 30 per cent in the month 
that it was reported to have been in- 
creased 100 per cent due to American- 
inspired traffic improvements. The 
trouble was caused by landslides. 


* * 


American fighter planes, manned by 
American volunteer pilots, soon will 
be ready to meet Japanese bombers 
in China. 


*  * 


Officials at the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration are not particularly con- 
cerned over the form the pending price 
bill eventually takes. Their theory is 
that price controls ultimately will de- 
pend upon administration and that 
any new grant of power would result 
in improvement. 


* 


Output of lend-lease war material is 
so slow that on more than one recent 
occasion shipping space was available 
to England that could not be utilized 


owing to the fact that war goods were 
not available to ship. 


x % 


Charles Fahy, one-time general coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, is given the inside track for 
appointment cs Solicitor General. 
Thomas G. Corcoran, who wanted the 
job, is being put down with the also- 
rans. 


xk * 


American Federation of Labor’s 
United Hat and Cap Makers Union 
is expected to be the next union to 
feel the big stick of Trust Buster 
Thurman Arnold. Mr. Arnold’s move 
against the hatters concerns that 
union’s reported efforts to peg the 
price of Army hats. 


xk 


The Navy is pushing ahead rapidl; 
with the establishment of airplane 
bases on islands in the South Pacific, 
to safeguard the routes to the Nether- 
lands Indies and Australia. 


x * 


Shrinkage in the number of surplus 
food products available for distribu- 
tion under the food stamp plan is 
causing Department of Agriculture 
officials to wonder what will happen 
to the stamp plan if all the surpluses 
disappear. 


x * * 


Federal Security Administrator Paul 
McNutt finds that he is the chief 
object of attack by dairy interests 
because of the Government’s recent 
activities in boosting vitamin-enriched 
oleomargarine. 


xk * 


Plans to simplify and _ standardize 
manufactured products in the interest 
of economy are scarcely out of the 





3 
idea stage at the Office of Productie:—= 


Management. A new OPM division to 
handle this work, however, is being 
formed. 
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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Give all the beauty of costly printing papers... 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


YOu NEED the smooth beauty of Leredcoat printing 
pipers to help boost the selling power of your adver- 
tising. New and improved processes give Lerelcoal 
papers super-smooth printing surfaces to insure uniformly 
excellent printing results. Zeeedcoa? fully-coated printing 
papers help to get your sales story across more quickly, 
more dramatically... with sharply-defined type... with 
fine-screen halftones... with brilliant color. 

You'll like the money-saving economy of Zeredcoal 
papers, too. By switching to Levetcoal printing papers, 
you can make interesting savings, without sacrificing qual- 
ity, because Levelcoat printing papers give all the beauty 
of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 

Many advertisers with small printing budgets, which 
limited them to ordinary-appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, have switched to Zevrelcoat paper. They now 
are benefiting from more sales-appealing printed adver- 
tising at little, if any, extra cost! 

Seeing is believing... Your printer or paper merchant 
will be glad to show you samples of the three types of 
Levelcoat printing papers. Or, if you prefer, write direct 
to Kimberly-Clark for free book, “Seeing is Believing’, 
which gives actual proof in one, two, three and four 
colors, of the fine printing and clear-cut reproductions 
you can expect with low-cost Zevecoat printing papers. 
This interesting book will prove to you 
that these new-type papers do more for 
Jrufect’ the money! Levelcoat printing papers 
are available through your paper mer- 

chant. If you wish, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


k * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
imtfect | Established 1872 


Leveloocal Paper NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 
C tae te Beelee ct | east: Yer Hemet th gnats ane hone 
pity li Ins a factor, bet ‘ NGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
less exacting printing results demanded. 


Made super-smorth by new, exclusive coat- 





* TRADE MARK 





In the Army..In the Navy..In the Marine Corps..In the Coast Guard 


ACTUAL SALES RECORDS IN POST EXCHANGES, SALES COMMISSARIES, 
SHIP’S SERVICE STORES, SHIP’S STORES, AND CANTEENS SHOW... 


Camels are the favorite! 


€ 
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The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


28% 


Less Nicotine 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
cigarettes tested —less than any of them— 
according to independent scientific tests 
of the smoke itself! The smoke’s the thing! 


CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


ad 


First on Land and Sea! 


Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard 
...yes, it’s Camels with the men in the 
service. And with the millions of others 
who stand behind them, too. For Camel 
is America’s favorite. 

Join up with that ever-growing army 
of Camel fans now. Enjoy the cool, 
flavorful taste of Camel’s costlier tobac- 
cos. Enjoy smoking pleasure at its best 
—extra mildness with less nicotine in 
the smoke (see /eft). 


SEND HIM A CARTON OF CAMELS TODAY. For 
that chap in O. D. or blue who’s waiting to 
hear from you, why not send him a carton 
or two of Camels today? He’ll appreciate 
your picking the brand that the men in the 
service prefer...Camels. Remember— send 
him a carton of Camels today. 


By BURNING 25% SLOWER than the average . 
of the 4 other largest-selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them — Camels also give 
you a smoking plus equal, on the average, to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 











